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THE SCHOOL’S ROLE IN WINNING THE WAR 
. AND THE PEACE 


Freperick L. REDEFER 
In Progressive Education 


following outline is in- 
tended as a help to schools in de- 
veloping comprehensive programs 
of community cooperation. It does 
not suggest specific details or ac- 
tion, but it does indicate areas that 
communities and schools may profit- 
ably examine together to discover 
how adequately local needs are met. 
The areas have been organized into 
three major groups for study and 
discussion. 

Group I: School and community 
can cooperate to deepen our under- 
standing of what we are fighting 
for and what must be done to 
acheve victory on the home front 
and victory in the peace. 

Area 1: Understanding Our War 
Aims. 

If we are to win the war and the 
peace, we must understand what we 
are fighting for. In the Atlantic 
Charter dated January 6, 1941, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill stated our war aims which 
have become known as the Four 
Freedoms. In the message transmit- 
ting these aims to Congress, they 
were stated as follows: 

“In the future days, which we 
seek to make secure, we look for- 


ward to a world founded upon four 
essential human freedoms: 

“The first is freedom of speech 
and expression—everywhere in the 
world. 

“The second is freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own 
way—everywhere in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want 
—which translated into world terms, 
means economic understanding 
which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peace time life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“T he fourth is freedom from fear— 
which translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit 
an act of physical aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere.” 

On January 14, 1942, President 
Roosevelt sent to Congress a New 
Bill of Rights prepared by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
which is a positive statement of the 
purposes of our American civiliza- 
tion. It includes: 

1. The right to work, usefully and 
creatively through the productive 
years. 
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2. The right to fair pay, adequate 
to command the necessities and 
amenities of life in exchange for 
work, ideas, thrift, and other socially 
valuable service. 

3. The right to adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, and medical care. 

4. The right to security, with free- 
dom from fear of old age, want, de- 
pendency, sickness, unemployment, 
and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of 
free enterprise, free from compul- 
sory labor, irresponsible private 
power, arbitrary public authority, 
and unregulated monopolies. 

6. The right to come and go, to 
speak or to be silent, free from the 
spyings of secret political police. 

7. The right to equality before the 
law, with equal access to justice in 
fact. 

8. The right to education, for 
work, for citizenship, and for per- 
sonal growth and happiness. 

9. The right to rest, recreation, 
and adventure; the opportunity to 
enjoy life and take part in an ad- 
vancing civilization. 

On May 8, 1942, Vice President 
Wallace in his challenging speech, 
“The Price of Free World Victory,” 
further outlined the tasks and ob- 
jectives of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples in a world at war: 

“And now, as we move forward 
toward realizing the Four Free- 
doms of this people’s revolution, I 
would like to speak about four 
duties. It is my belief that every 
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freedom, every right, every Priviley 
has its price, its corresponding duy 
without which it cannot be enjored 
The four duties of the people’s rew f 
lution, as I see them today, are they: 

“1. The duty to produce to te 
limit. 

“2. The duty to transport x 
rapidly as possible to the field ¢ 
battle. 

“3. The duty to fight with all tha 
is in us, 

“4. The duty to build a peace- 
just, charitable, and enduring. 

“The fourth duty is that which 
inspires the other three. . .. 

“. . say that the century on 
which we are entering—the centuy 
which will come out of this war 
can be and must be the century of 
the common man. Perhaps it will k 
America’s opportunity to suggest the 
freedoms and duties by which th 
common man must live. Everywhere 
the common man must lear w 
build his industries with his own 
hands in a practical fashion. Every 
where the common man must lean 
to increase his productivity so that 
he and his children can eventually 
pay to the world community all that 
they have received. No nation wil 
have the God-given right to exploit 


other nations. Older nations wil 
have the privilege to help younger 
nations get started on the path t 
industrialization, but there must be 
neither military nor economic if- 
peralism. The methods of the nine, 
teenth century will not work in the 
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people’s century which is now about 
to begin. India, China, and Latin 
America have a tremendous stake 
in the people’s century... . 

“Yes, and when the time of peace 
comes, the citizen will again have 
a duty, the supreme duty of sacrific- 
ing the lesser interests for the greater 
interest of the general welfare. Those 
who write the peace must think of 
the whole world. There can be no 
privileged peoples. We ourselves in 
the United States are no more a 
master race than the Nazis. And we 
cannot perpetuate economic warfare 
without planting the seeds of mili- 
tary warfare. We must use our 
power at the peace table to build an 
economic peace that is just, chari- 
table, and enduring.” 

These are the “Freedoms” and the 
“Rights” for which we are fighting. 
These are the creed we Americans 
must live by in a world at war and 
in the peace to come. How well 
are they known and understood in 
the community and in the school? 
Has a study of these Rights and 
Freedoms been made by all stu- 
dents? Is there not something youth 
could do to make them better un- 
derstood by their parents and class- 
mates? 

Area 2: Understanding the Demo- 
craic Way of Life. 

What are the facts with respect to 
democracy in the community and 
in the school ? 

How well is democracy under- 


stood and practiced in community 
affairs? 
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Are “new” citizens well received? 
Do they have the opportunity to get 
good instruction about our country, 
its ideals and way of life? 

Are all citizens respected as in- 
dividuals without regard to race, 
religion, or nationality? 

What program for improving re- 
lations among different racial, re- 
ligious, or nationality groups has 
been developed for the community 
and for the schools? 

What program has been developed 
to receive new residents into the 
community? 

Is democracy understood and prac- 
ticed in school affairs? 

Does the school curriculum pro- 
vide deepening understanding of the 
meaning of democracy? 

Are there opportunities for stu- 
dents to serve their school and their 
community in various ways? How 
well organized is this program? 
Area 3: Understanding the Demo- 
cratic Peoples of the World. 

What knowledge do the com- 
munity and the youth have of the 
peoples of the United Nations? 

What studies do the schools offer 
to bring about better understanding 
on the part of students of the peo- 
ples of China, Russia, Norway, Hol- 
land, and other world neighbors? 

Does the curriculum of the school 
prepare youth to be world citizens? 

How can youth aid in bringing 
about a better understanding on the 
part of the community of the peo- 
ples of the world? 

Area 4: Understanding the Condi- 
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tions Necessary for a More Lasting 
Peace. 

Have any community programs 
been organized to study problems 
of post-war reconstruction? 

What studies of the conditions 
necessary for a more lasting peace 
does the school curriculum offer? 

What studies do students follow 
that help to build understanding of 
world resources and how they can 
be allocated to bring about a better 
living for all the peoples of the 
world? 

What might students do to create 
a community interest in the prob- 
lems to be faced in post-war world 
reconstruction? 

Group II: School and Community 
can cooperate with national pro- 
grams and plans to meet the needs 
of the total war effort. 

Area 1: Food Production. 

What foods could the community 
produce? 

What fields might be planted in 
garden plots or orchards? 

What animals might be raised 
for food or milk? 

What can the community do to 
cooperate with the national pro- 
gram? 

What studies might the schools 
undertake concerning soil and crops 
to aid the community production 
program? 

What activities might students 
engage in through a Land Army to 
raise food or to preserve it for com- 
munity use? 

How is an adequate understand- 


ing of food production incorporated 
in the school curriculum? 
Area 2: Conservation of Resources, 

What can the community school 
do to aid national programs such as 
forest and soil conservation, preser- 
vation of wild life? 

Could students plant trees, clear 
brush, build erosion dams? Could 
students clear streams for fish, clean 
up banks? 

Could students build feeding 
grounds for birds and protect them 
by posting? 

Does the school give students a 
better understanding of the necessity 
for protecting our resources? 

How can the school deepen the 
popular knowledge of our resources 
and develop a concern for how they 
are used? 

Area 3: Consumer Education, Ra- 
tioning, and Price Control. 

What are youth, teachers, and 
other citizens doing to inform them. 
selves with reference to price regula- 
tion, rent control, rationing, and 
conservation during the present war 
emergency ? 

What are teachers doing to de 
velop programs of wartime con- 
sumer education in their classes? 
In their schools? In their commv- 
nities? What changes can they make 


in their courses of study, class | 
schedules, activity programs, and | 


recreational plans? 

What are teachers as citizens do 
ing to assist in the work of local 
War Price and Rationing Boards? 


In setting up and conducting local | 
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study groups and Consumer Infor- 
mation Centers? 

How can teachers, students, and 
other citizens work together to sup- 
port such necessary wartime eco- 
nomic measures as price control and 
rationing? How can they develop 
and carry out plans to conserve and 
share scarce essentials—sugar, auto- 
mobiles, durable household goods, 
and school supplies and equipment? 

In what ways are teachers and 
youth encouraging wise buying, 
wise using, and wise saving in war- 
time? How can youth cooperate 
with parents in an all-out educa- 
tional program to stimulate eco- 
nomical living in wartime and 
protection of basic living standards? 
Area 4: Tax Programs and Savings 
Plans. 

How well do the community and 
school youth understand current tax 
programs? 

Do they study the principles of 
taxation? Are they acquainted with 
the proposals of the President? 

How well do they understand the 
principles of the income tax? Can 
they assist their parents in under- 
standing the new taxes? 

How well do they understand the 
importance of systematic purchase of 
War Bonds and Stamps? Do they 
buy them? 

What more can they do to aid 
campaigns in the community? 

Area 5: New Federal Agencies. 

How well does the community 
understand the purposes of new 
agencies created by the government 


to meet the current emergencies? 

What study of these agencies is 
made in the secondary schools? 

How well does the community un- 
derstand the necessity for salvaging 
programs? 

What studies have been intro- 
duced into the curriculum to en- 
able children and youth to under- 
stand more fully the reasons for 
such programs? 

What is youth doing to help sal- 
vage materials in the home and in 
the community for the war effort? 
Area 6: National Organizations, 
A. Red Cross 

Has the community an effective 
organization to aid the work of the 
Red Cross? 

Are students acquainted with the 
history of the Red Cross and its 
work? 

Are there activities of the Red 
Cross that students could aid? 

B. United Service Organizations 

Is the community well organized 
to assist the U.S.O.? 

Have committees been appointed 
to meet the needs of men in service? 

Are there activities in which 
teachers can serve? 

Can school buildings be used 
for recreational activities for serv- 
ice men? 

Can young people help in these 
activities? 

Group Ill: Communities and 
schools can cooperate in planning 
and carrying out programs to meet 
the needs of individuals and groups 
in the community. 
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Area 1: Child Welfare. 

What is the status of children in 
the community? Are they healthy? 
Are some children being neglected? 
Do they have play areas and recre- 
ational programs? Are there child- 
care centers for the children of 
working mothers? 

What provision is the community 
making to help parents with the 
special problems of children in war- 
time? 

Are there some children who are 
not well fed, who are without ade- 
quate clothing, who are crowded 
into poor homes? 

What services are young people 
rendering in leading recreational 
programs; taking care of children 
whose parents work in defense 
factories; raising, preparing, and 
serving food to undernourished 
children? 

What understanding about the 
development of children do older 
brothers and sisters have to help 
them play their part in caring for 
children at home and in community 
child welfare programs? How 
might such understanding be de- 
veloped through the school cur- 
riculum? 

Is there a need for nursery 
schools? Could youth help in such 
nursery schools? 

Area 2: Nutrition. 

Are all the people of the com- 
munity properly fed? Is there a 
general understanding of what con- 
stitutes a good diet? Are good food 
products available to all? 
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Have committees been estab. 
lished to work for better under. 
standing of nutrition? 

Is there a need for adult study 
groups on nutrition? Should th 
home-economics teacher be a com. 
munity leader and organizer fo 
better nutrition? 

Are there any under-nourished 
children, youth, or adults in th 
schools? 

Are discussions of nutrition 
limited to home-economics classes? 
How well do all students under. 
stand the principles of nutrition and 
the importance of a good diet! 
Can they explain the principles of 
good nutrition to others? Do they 
follow such principles in the schoo 
lunchroom? 

Area 3: Health and Physical Fitness, 

How healthy is the community’ 
The children, youth, and adults’ 

Do all people have adequate des- 
tal and medical care? What plaa 
have been made to keep the com 
munity healthy in the future whe 
doctors and nurses are needed els. 
where? 

In which sections of the com 
munity are health standards low’ 

Are students acquainted with th 
health statistics of the community’ 

Has any program been organized 
to “toughen up” the youth and 
adults? Should the physical edv 
cation and health teachers bk 
responsible for organizing and lead 
ing community programs in thi 
field? 

Are there places available wher 
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young and old can engage in activi- 
ties to improve their physical fit- 
ness? 

Do all the children and youth of 
the community have equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in the physical 
fitness activities? 

Do all students understand the 
principles of good health and physi- 
cal fitness? Do they carry out such 
principles in their activities? Can 
they explain such principles to 
others? 

Are all children given frequent, 
thorough physical examinations? 
Are graduates able to meet the 
standards of the Army and Navy? 

What could youth do to improve 
the health of the community and 
to spread health information? 
Area 4: Housing 

How well are the citizens of the 
community housed? What are the 
facts? Are some sections detri- 
mental to community welfare and 
health ? 

Is there overcrowding, inade- 
quate facilities and space for good 
living conditions? 

Have the students studied local, 
regional, and national housing 
problems? Where in the school cur- 
riculum are these discussed? 

Are there programs that students 
could sponsor or do that would 
improve housing conditions in the 
community? Could they assist in 
making a community housing sur- 
vey? 

What assistance is given to stu- 
dents and adults in making hous- 


ing repairs? Are students given 
instruction? 
Area 5: Recreation and Fellowship. 

What recreational facilities are 
available to all the community? Are 
school facilities used to capacity? 

Are there other potential facilities 
not at present in use? 

Are there recreational needs that 
are not being met? Are minority 
groups and newcomers brought into 
the community circle? Is there 
resentment against the new work- 
ers in defense industries? Is the 
community program giving ll 
citizens a sense of sharing in the 
community life? 

Are there persons in the com- 
munity willing and capable of lead- 
ing recreational programs? 

What can students do to interest 
the community in these problems 
and aid in the development of 
recreational programs? 

Do all students in the schools 
take part in recreational activities? 
Are some excluded? 

Area 6: Family Life. 

Has the war activity strained 
family relations in the community? 

Are over-anxious parents transfer- 
ring their emoticnal problems to 
the children and youth? 

Is there need for a consultative 
service for parents? For mothers 
who are working? 

Is there need for study groups 
in this field? 

What are the schools doing to 
deepen understanding of the es- 
sentials of good human relations? 
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Does the school have an adequate 
program to prepare young men and 
women for family life? 

This outline is not complete nor 
is it sacred. The order in which 
suggested areas are listed does not 
indicate their importance. This is 
a question the local community 
must decide. The whole is intended 
as a point of departure only. It will 
not be easy to shift from traditional, 
academic programs to those requir- 
ing community cooperation. 

Haven’t we now come to the time 
when teachers and citizens in many 
communities must participate more 
vigorously in planning the policies 
and programs of educational re- 
construction? We must enlist the 
active participation of leading 
citizens in each community—repre- 
sentatives of industry, labor, agricul- 
ture, the professions, and the 
various civic and governmental 
agencies that exist in every com- 
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munity. In England, committees o 
citizens and teachers are alread 
at work and have published repon; 
on post-war reconstruction in edy 
cation. It is only as national and 
local policies are built by leaders ig 
all these fields that any basic x 
construction of school-com 
munity programs can be realized 
This involves cooperative thinking 
on the problems of what the nation, 
the community, the social ageng, 
and the school should do. Many 
things must be done, can be done, 
and are being done, under lod 


initiative. American communitis 
will act to win the war and win th 
peace. 


|Eprror’s Nore: The origind 
article from which the foregoing 
material was abstracted includes; 
number of references to pamphl 
and other instructional materia 
which had to be omitted here be 


cause of space limitations. ] 


Frederick L. Redefer is Director of the Pro- 

gressive Education Association. Reported 

from Progressive Education, XIX (October, 
1942), 300-18. 


P| HIGH school without a building! Yes, it’s a fact. At 
Pequaming, Michigan, high-school students are receiving 
instruction in various centers throughout the town. The 
town library houses the home economics and crafts classes. 
Shop work is taught at the lumber mill. Mathematics, 
science, and commerce classes are held in a small central 
building. Five separate one-room schools carry on the 
elementary work. The Pequaming school is one of 58 
schools financed by Henry Ford, Detroit industrialist.— 


Michigan Education Journal. 
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READING DISABILITIES AMONG TEACHERS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Ray H. Simpson 
In the Clearing House 


Wie is the most serious read- 
ing disability case in your school? 
When this question is asked, a 
teacher or administrator will invari- 
ably select some pupil for the honor. 
Actually in many schools, the most 
srious reading disability cases are 
among teachers and administrators. 

Practically all of the hundreds of 
atticles and books on reading which 
have been published are concerned 
with the matter of pupil disabilities 
and pupil weaknesses in reading. In 
this fact there is the implied assump- 
tion that pupil reading disabilities 
are the only weak links in the read- 
ing situation in our schools. This 
atticle challenges that assumption 
—the writer has evidence which 
indicates that one of the most serious 
reading problems in our schools con- 
cerns the lack of functional reading 
habits which characterize a large 
proportion of our teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Unless and until a 
teacher or administrator practices 
the efficient use of printed materials 
in getting help in meeting his own 
professional problems, it is very un- 
likely that he will effectively teach 
functional reading habits to his pu- 
pils, Practice is stronger than pre- 
cept, and the teacher who never 
thinks or does not consistently 
think of using printed professional 
materials when he encounters a 
problem in his teaching—such as, 


what tests or questionnaires should 
I use with this class? or what are 
possible ways of finding the most 
likely needs of this child?—is not 
likely to teach youngsters really to 
use reading of the work type. 
Some time ago the superintendent 
and teachers of a city school system 
asked the writer to give them a read- 
ing test. The Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Advanced Test, New Edition, 
were given to almost the entire 
school staff, including teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendent. To in- 
dicate the approximate extent of the 
test without providing an actual 
clue to the identity of the commu- 
nity, it can be said that the number 
of teachers and administrators em- 
ployed in the school system is within 
the range of 40 to 80. The scores 
were compared with the twelfth- 
grade norms given in the Manual 
and based on approximately 10,000 
cases representing “a random sample 
of the entire high-school population 
in Iowa plus all the children in the 
requisite grades in two eastern com- 
munities.” The comparison indi- 
cated that 3 percent of twelfth-grade 
pupils read better than 100 percent 
of teachers and administrators; 15 
percent, better than 95 percent; 25 
percent, better than 85 percent; 50 
percent, better than 45 percent; and 
that 75 percent read better than 15 
percent of their teachers and admin- 
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istrators. Thus it is indicated that 
large numbers of high-school pupils 
are being taught by teachers with 
considerably less reading ability 
than themselves. Further, the ten 
subtests given indicated that the 
faculty is relatively strongest in cate- 
gories involving vocabulary, such as 
“word meaning,” “poetry compre- 
hension,” and the like, but weakest 
in “selection of key words,” and “use 
of index,” showing themselves 
lamentably weak in the how of 
reading. 

Unfortunately, the writer believes, 
this is not the darkest side of the 
picture. A study of the functional 
reading which these school men and 
women do during a typical month 
indicates that a fair amount of lei- 
sure-time reading is done, but that 
they do little or no professional 
reading to help solve school prob- 
lems. Even those teachers and ad- 
ministrators who scored quite high 
on the reading tests, indicating that 
they know quite well how to read, 
make little if any more use of this 
ability than do those who scored 
low. Many make extremely little use 
of this skill. 

“How many articles in profes- 
sional educators’ magazines have 
you read in the last month?” was 
asked of 746 administrators and 
teachers in 11 representative coun- 
ties of a southeastern state. “No mag- 
azine articles” were read by 14 per- 
cent. “One magazine article” had 
been read by 10 percent; “two” had 
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been read by 13 percent; “three t 
five” by 29 percent; and “more than 
five” by 34 percent. Thus two-thirds 
of these teachers spent less than two 
hours per month on_ professional 
magazine materials, while approxi. 
mately one in seven spent no time 
at all on such reading. 

“How many professional educa. 
tors’ books have you read parts of 
in the last month?” was the second 
question asked of this group. Ob 
viously reading of professional books 
is done to little extent for 40 per. 
cent had not even looked at one 
professional book. “One book” had 
been sampled by 17 percent; “parts 
of two books” had been read by 24 
percent; 15 percent had read “parts 
of three to five books”; and 4 per 
cent had read “parts of five or more 
books.” 

How can administrators and 
teachers really put across a vital 
reading improvement in their 
schools unless they believe in reading 
enough actually to use it as an aid 
in solving their day-to-day prod 
lems? Why do they not make more 
use of reading? The following pos 
sible causes are suggestive of changes 
which might be made to improve 
the situation: 

1. Many school men have been 
led by our colleges and universities 
to think that their profession 
growth naturally ends when the 
coveted degree is received. This is 
a doctrine which stunts growth. 

2. Many administrators and teach- 
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READING DISABILITIES AMONG TEACHERS 


es are hired largely on the basis of 

credit getting rather than on 
probable selfeducation and growth 
on the job. 

3, Many administrators have not 
expected their teachers to continue 
to grow professionally while on 
the job. 

4. Teachers and administrators 
have not been taught how to get 
the printed materials which will be 
of definite help in solving their day- 
by-day problems. 

5. In many cases professional li- 
braries of magazines, pamphlets, and 
books have not been made available 
by school boards or school ad- 
ministrators. Frequently to spend a 
small amount of money periodically 
on professional materials for teach- 
ets and administrators is a very 
sound procedure even if this means 
that slightly less money can be spent 
for pupil materials. 

Administrators with the aid of 
their respective school boards can 
decrease teacher and administrator 
reading disabilities by using the 
following suggestions: 

1. Set aside a small sum of money 
each month for professional mate- 


rials, 


2. Establish, with the aid of the 
teachers and librarians, active pro- 
fessional libraries in each school. 

3. Make salary increases partially 
contingent on evidences of profes- 
sional growth. One evidence of this 
would be a consistent use of profes- 
sional materials. 

4. In faculty meetings and else- 
where encourage the discussion and 
consideration of new ideas relating 
to methods, materials, and evalua- 
tion methods which are being tried 
in other school systems. 

5. Help teachers isolate the specific 
professional problems which they 
feel are now the most pressing and 
make it a point to suggest later on 
some sources from which they might 
get help on these problems. 

6. Ask individual teachers peri- 
odically what they are reading and 
what ideas they are using from such 
reading. 

7. Encourage publishers to send 
notices of new professional materials 
to librarians and teachers for their 
consideration. 

8. Make it a@ practice to reserve 
some definite time each week to 
keep yourself up on new practices 
and trends in your own field. 


Ray H. Simpson is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Reported from the Clear- 
ing House, XVII (September, 1942), 11-13. 
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READING FAILURE 


New York City Division of INsTrucTIONAL RESEARCH 
In a Diagnostic Approach to the Reading Program 


im study of reading failure has 
been a long and patient search for 
essential causal factors. There has 
been, moreover, constant reinterpre- 
tation of the idea of just what con- 
stitutes an essential factor. Research 
has increased our knowledge of the 
nature of reading. At the same time, 
the intensive study of child growth 
has deepened our understanding of 
the nature of the reader. As a re- 
sult, the approach to reading failure 
is today, above all, dynamic. It fo- 
cuses not on each isolated aspect of 
reading disability, but on the child 
himself as a developing being whose 
growth is modifiable. Furthermore, 
whereas earlier studies of reading 
failure were preoccupied largely 
with specific symptoms, the trend 
in current investigations has been 
to examine the whole of the read- 
ing program. 

One of the earliest and most ex- 
tensive areas of investigation has 
been the study of possible physical 
origins of reading failure. Through 
laboratory study of the “reading 
eye,” we know that reading occurs 
not with continuous movement but 
with alternate movements and 
pauses. The teacher, understanding 
the phenomenon of reading, knows 
that good reading, in contrast to 
poor reading, is characterized by 
more regular rhythmic movements 
of the eye with fewer fixations per 
line. The irregular jerky eye move- 
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ment is, therefore, a symptom, Al. 
though it has been interpreted vari. 
ously and is still a matter of study 
and controversy, there is _ rather 
general agreement that “eye move. 
ment patterns do not cause but 
merely reflect efficient or poor read. 
ing performance.” 

While the early theory of a special 
“word blindness,” caused by the lack 
of normal development of certain 
brain areas, has long been rejected, it 
appeared to open up fields of special 
research into organic conditions that 
might be basic causes of reading fail 
ure. The newer neurological e- 
planation of language disability due 
to “mixed dominance” shows that 
learning becomes impeded when the 
definite dominance of either brain 
hemisphere fails to become estab 
lished. It is not likely to be, for ex 
ample, the definitely right-handed 
or definitely left-handed child who 
experiences difficulty, but the child 
in whom no dominant handednes 
or sidedness has been established. 
In such cases the teachers can be of 
service by identifying for clinicd 
referral the child whose directiond 
difficulties would seem to indicate 
the need for specialized help. 

The highly clinical diagnosis maj 
be necessary to the understanding 
of extreme disability, but many it 
vestigators feel that it is seldom 
needed to explain the average “poor 
reader” found in most classrooms 
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READING 


Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the influence of instructional 
practices and many lines of inquiry 
have been motivated by the belief 
that the kinds of methods and ma- 
terials used often tip the scale de- 
dsively in the learning process. The 
wealth of well printed, attractive, 
and interesting books available to 
children today is the direct out- 
come of many painstaking investi- 
gations by those who felt that dull 
and unhygienic materials were signif- 
cant factors in reading failure. In- 
sructional procedures used in the 
shools today have been greatly 
influenced by all these studies which, 
on the whole, have demonstrated the 
need for methods which will reach 
the child through many approaches 
rather than through some one clas- 
sic “system.” Of particular impor- 
tance has been the trend toward 
methods that integrate reading with 
other phases of the curriculum and 
with wider social ends. 

Current studies stress the early 
study of the “whole child” in meet- 
ing reading failure at its source and 
several independent lines of investi- 
gation have converged into the view 
that the reading program must start 
with the child himself; that his in- 
terests, his readiness to learn, and 
his abilities must be the wellspring 
of the reading program. Evidence of 
the many sided nature of “readiness 
to learn” has emphasized that the 
child should be the primary consid- 
eration, and that the reading pro- 
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gram must take him at the develop- 
mental level at which it finds him 
and bend itself to his needs. Also 
work done with individual children, 
which reveals the extent to which 
reading failure creates maladjust- 
ment, makes it apparent that the 
time to be concerned with reading 
difficulties is not after they have be- 
come chronic, but at the moment 
they are first observed; that is, when 
the child first begins to read. 
Today the most widely accepted 
view of the origin of reading failure 
is that it is to be sought in a “con- 
stellation of causes” which differ in 
magnitude. It is recognized that 
reading failure itself is a process of 
development and that many factors 
usually operate to produce it. The 
attempt to track down or to isolate 
a single causative element is seldom 
as productive as the study of all con- 
tributing factors and their interrela- 
tion. In the reading clinics conducted 
by New York City’s Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research, and Statistics, there 
was opportunity to study reading 
growth in a specially planned pro- 
gram of instruction under direct 
daily observation and__ periodic 
measurement. Many of the children 
referred were studied intensively 
over a period of several years, dur- 
ing which time an attempt was made’ 
to evaluate all the factors involved 
in their failure to learn. These de- 
velopmental studies lend weight to 
the viewpoint of multiple causation. 
But evaluation of the diverse fac- 
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tors which may contribute to read- 
ing retardation is not a matter of 
simple addition. It is not enough to 
summarize a number of causes— 
to record, for example, that certain 
physical, emotional, or environ- 
mental influences contributed. These 
causes must be investigated as to in- 
terdependence in order to find out 
which carry the most weight. Which 
seem to offer the greatest hope of 
modifiability? What is the adverse 
factor or combination of factors 
which has impeded learning for the 
poor reader? 

Frequently, in the study of chil- 
dren in the reading clinics, certain 
factors recur which seem to form 
causal patterns. The case of John, for 
example, might be compared super- 
ficially with that of Jane or Martha. 
In all there were physical conditions 
which reduced learning efficiency. 
There were also emotional problems 
—Martha, somewhat immature with 
a definite antagonism toward read- 
ing; John, highly conflicted; Jane, 
typifying the dependent child. The 
factor common to all three children 
was a history of poor attendance. 

But further study of these cases 
renders such a comparison mean- 
ingless and indicates the different 
impact that certain forces may have 
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Bulletin, A Diagnostic Approach to the 

Reading Program, Part I, of the Bureau of 

Reference, Research, and Statistics, Board of 

Education, New York City. Ill (March, 
1942), 11-16. 


on the child’s life. In Martha’s case 
the factor of poor attendance was 
the major cause. The work she had 
missed created large gaps in her 
reading background and the antag. 
onism toward reading arose from 
subsequent failure. 

With John, poor attendance, as 
well as malnutrition, poor health 
habits, and emotional conflict, grew 
out of a home environment centered 
around a mother mentally ill for 
whom John felt responsible. When 
she was sent to a hospital the 
school was able to contend with 
the other factors. 

Jane’s absence also reflected her 
home life. So much emotional sat- 
isfaction was attached to being a 
home with her mother that she 
stayed away from school or showed 
marked dependency in the learning 
situation. For Jane it became neces 
sary to make “growing up” and 
achieving independently in her 
school work just as satisfying as 
being at home. 

It usually is difficult to determine 
in such cases the relationship of 
all the factors in any constellation 
of causes. No clear and definite 
“method” exists for specifically is 
lating the most significant element 
from the combination of many. 


Educational Research 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 
C. Witson 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Our nation is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned about the physical 
fitness of men, women, and children, 


recognizing that physical fitness is 


fundamental to maximum, efficient 
industrial production; essential for 
an effective Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps; and contributory to happy, 
useful living in any capacity. 
Government officials, college presi- 
dents, superintendents of schools, 
civic leaders, and the man on the 
street are challenging schools and 
colleges to promote the physical fit- 
ness of those who come under their 
direction. Schools and colleges must 
accept this challenge. They must de- 
termine the best procedure for de- 
veloping fitness, and then plan and 
carry out programs which will pro- 
duce measurable results. 

Physical fitness is a general term 
which has little meaning unless we 
state the activity for which we want 
people to be fit. We are concerned 
not with making all people of all 
ages fit for aviation, or tank war- 
fare, or trench warfare, but with 
making each individual fit for the 
particular type of job he has to do. 
Those who are in military service 
should be fit for the duties of the 
soldier and sailor. Physical fitness 


_ for their particular jobs requires that 


young men prior to induction into 
the Army or Navy condition them- 
selves to vigorous physical exertion. 
Those who are to remain at home, 


as housewives, industrial workers, 
or employes in other civilian pursuits 
should be fit for these particular 
duties. 

Children should be fit for parti- 
cipation in the play activities of 
childhood, through which they de- 
velop organic vigor, physical 
strength, and endurance. There is 
no reason for giving military train- 
ing to children, because the role of 
children is not that of military com- 
batants. Let us make children fit for 
their present roles and through par- 
ticipation in the games and sports 
of childhood help them lay the 
foundations for the future roles 
which they may be called on to 
play. Let us not rob children un- 
necessarily of their right to happy, 
joyful play by imposing military 
training on them previous to the 
time they are needed for military 
service. Physical fitness programs do 
not require military training for 
children. 

How can the people develop 
strength and endurance? Through 
activity—and the amount of strength 
or endurance they develop will be in 
proportion to the strenuousness of 
their activity. When interested in 
strength and endurance, we are 
more concerned with the strenuous- 
ness of activity than with whether 
it is a formal type, such as calis- 
thenics, or an informal type, such 
as games or sports. Strength and 
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endurance can be achieved through 
strenuous activity in either type. 

As we develop plans for improv- 
ing physical fitness, we should give 
increased attention to health as the 
foundation on which physical fit- 
ness may be built. Progress in de- 
veloping physically fit boys and girls 
and men and women can be acceler- 
ated and increased by improving 
and expanding school health pro- 


‘grams. 


The relationships between health 
and physical fitness are emphasized 
by the consideration of such ques- 
tions as these: Does strenuous ac- 
tivity always lead to the development 
of strength and endurance? Is it 
safe for all people to participate in 
strenuous activity? Is strenuous 
physical activity the only thing 
needed for development of physical 
fitness? If a person develops strength 
and endurance does it invariably 
follow that the nation will have an 
effective industrial worker, an efh- 
cient housewife, or a promising can- 
didate for the Army or Navy? 

Surely it is obvious that there 
are many individuals suffering from 
faulty living and poor nutrition who 
cannot be made fit until their mode 
of living is changed and their diet 
made adequate There are others 
whose physical fitness must depend 
on the correction of physical defects. 
Individuals who are fit from a phys- 
ical point of view may be inca- 
pacitated for useful national activity 
because of accidents, emotional in- 
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stability, or the development of | 


disease. All these are health prob- 
lems and should be vigorously at. 
tacked in any program of physical 
fitness. 

As a further indication of the 
need for health activities as a funda- 
mental phase of a physical fitness 
program, let me point out that re- 
jections in selective service examina- 
tions were based on physical defects 
and deformities, not on a lack of 
strength and endurance. Army and 
Navy authorities know that strength 
and endurance can be developed in 
a relatively short time, provided 
these individuals are organically 
sound and free from disease or de- 
fect. The procedures for preventing 
or correcting the conditions which 
caused most deferments, namely, 
teeth defects and vision defects, 
must consist of, from the school 
point of view, a program which de- 
tects individuals with defects and 
directs them to facilities for treat- 
ment. 

Our schools need extensive pro- 
grams of physical education and 
recreation as a means of developing 
in children and youth, organic vigor, 
strength, and endurance. But be 
cause exercise alone is not the key 
to physical fitness, there must be also 
complete school health programs 
concerned with health protection, 
health guidance, and health edu 
cation. 

By health protection we mean 
those measures which schools take 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


| to protect pupils from insanitary or 


unsafe buildings, from communi- 
cable diseases, from accidents, from 
emotionally unstable teachers, and 
from teaching methods and schoo! 
organization which produce fear, 
fatigue, depression, and undesirable 
inhibition. 

Health guidance is that function 
of school health programs which 
determines the health needs of pupils 
through observations and examina- 
tions and initiates the plans which 
assure that those needs are met. 
Health guidance requires the serv- 
ices of school medical advisers, 
school nurses, and psychologists. 

Health education may be referred 
to rather narrowly as the experiences 
which schools provide for influenc- 
ing pupils’ attitudes, knowledge, 
and habits relating to health. It 
includes healthful school living, the 
educational outcomes of conferences 
with members of the health guid- 
ance staff, and classroom experiences 
in connection with health instruc- 
tion. 

In our efforts to promote physical 
fitness we should aim to have every 
school develop health programs 
which adequately fulfill school re- 
sponsibilities for health protection, 
health guidance, and health educa- 


tion. This implies many things. It 
implies that each school will have 
some person particularly qualified 
in health and education to give 
leadership, direction, and supervi- 
sion to the development of school 
health procedures, It implies, also, 
that schools will prepare specific 
courses of study in health educa- 
tion and safety education and em- 
ploy to teach these courses teachers 
who are particularly trained in these 
areas. Also, the development of 
complete school health programs 
will require that all schools have the 
services of school medical advisers, 
school nurses, psychologists, and 
other health specialists. As a further 
requirement for the development of 
effective school health programs pro- 
vision must be made for the coordi- 
nation of school health activities 
with the efforts of other groups in 
the community interested in health. 
The school is but one of many 
groups concerned with health; the 
greatest benefit to the health of 
children will come from the coordi- 
nated efforts of all who are interested 
in health, welfare, and happiness of 
children. There is particular need 
for coordinating school activities 
with the health activities of public 
health and public welfare. 


Charles C. Wilson, M.D., is a member of the 

faculty of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. Reported from the Journal of Health 

and Physical Education, X/I] (September, 
1942), 391-92, 429. 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND WAR PRODUCTION 


Georce H. Parkes 


In School Shop 


7D HE production of war material 
as a by-product of trainee instruc- 
tion is to become the standard prac- 
tice of all first-line vocational schools. 
Indeed, most schools which have 
close association with industry are at 
it now. One large vocational school 
which has a reputation for its close 
industrial contacts has found itself 
gradually drifting into war produc- 
tion in one form or another for 
several years. It was the inevitable 
result of that school’s policy of mak- 
ing industry’s problems its problems. 
In one case the school had a suitable 
machine which the plant lacked and 
could and did produce the job. 
Again, the plant equipment breaks 
down or is “bottlenecked.” As plants 
in a given area trade machines and 
jobs in emergencies, so must the 
school, as a matter of course, give 
and take in the production problems 
of the area. 

Why not, as the production prob- 
lems of war industries become criti- 
cal, expect the schools to pick up 
more and more responsibility? Lo- 
cal directors should move speedily 
in this matter—as a patriotic duty 
and as a normal relationship with 
their harassed industrial friends. 

There is also the matter of self- 
preservation. If present trends con- 
tinue, vocational schools may find 
it impossible to purchase equipment 
and materials for purposeful train- 
ing. They must adjust themselves 
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to this changing situation or the 
may face the unpleasant reality ¢ 
going out of business. The industri 
tieup is the answer. Of course, « 


long as industry wants trained work} 


ers, vocational schools will be on th 
job. 

In the war years ahead, we mug 
think in terms of contracts, prim 
or sub. The vocational director whe 
is thinking clearly will gear hi 
organization into the mad scrambk 
called subcontracting, even though 
he does not actually enter the pro 
duction market for profit. He may 
be pleasantly surprised, if he thinks 
of his organization as amateurish 
and of an inferior skill in produc. 
tion methods, to find that his faculy 
can plan production and get out 
production at a rate he need no 
apologize for. One staff planned and 
produced 1600 parts of 40 separate 
orders for a local aviation engin 
plant in one month and according 
to the high inspection standards ¢ 
that industry. 

When dealing with industry 3 
contracting parties, schools mus 
banish all feeling of inferiority i 
production matters. They should a 
cept job orders from the plant, with 
such suggestions and advice as maj 
be available, but wherever possible. 
plan their production methods, fr 
ture inspection, and other details 
as a part of the instructional pro 


cedure. They should accept only 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND WAR PRODUCTION 


work which can be completed in 
the school and then stand squarely 
on their feet as producers to pre- 
sribed tolerances and finish. 

Since all parts for war use must 
pass rigid inspection, time promises 
should be given sparingly. The time 
limit for completing a school sub- 
contract should be flexible. Produc- 
tion work can be brought to any 
degree of accuracy and finish, even 
in schools, if time is unimportant, 
and to any reasonable rate of pro- 
duction, if accuracy and finish are 
unimportant. Although the school’s 
true objective is to train workers 
and to produce for the effort, prep- 
uation must be made to answer 
questions about the use of public 
funds and public facilities for pro- 
ducing parts which can be sold for 
prot by a prime contractor. 

There is ample evidence that no 
one will get rich on school sub-con- 
tacts. If a conscientious job of train- 
ing is going forward, the scrap will 
eat up any profit which exists. For 
war material, improvised tools are 
not satisfactory. If the productive 
work is to be on a truly commercial 
basis, the industry must provide 
good tools, gauges, cams, die heads, 
and special attachments, as well as 
furnish the stock. 

Emergency war production by 
shools will inevitably conflict with 
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labor laws designed for protection 
of industrial workers and the public, 
but an intelligent and cooperative 
approach will solve these matters. 
Most local advisory boards would 
agree that productive work done by 
students under instruction is not 
harmful to labor standards unless 
they collectively produce more than 
the instructor would if he were in 
active production. 

Where schools have become a sub- 
stantial production unit, it is sug- 
gested that the prime contractor 
assume the role of employer and 
pay the learners a minimum legal 
rate for their work. In one large 
vocational machine shop where a 
production line was established, the 
instructors were employed by the 
school, but the plant, having pro- 
vided special tooling material, pays 
the going rate for industry to the 
learners. It is generally agreed that 
employe and employer relationships 
do not exist where articles produced 
are used in the school or disposed of 
without profit. Here, a war contri- 
bution has been made by schools 
which produce tools and parts for 
ordnance inspection. Rulings or laws 
which will remove present obstacles 
to war production by schools are to 
be expected as the gravity of the 
national situation is fully appre- 
ciated. 


Director of Industrial 


Education at Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Re- 
ported from School Shop, Il (September, 
1942), 12-13. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION TRENDS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Francisco CésPEDEs 
In Educational Trends in Latin America 


™ necessity of providing edu- 
cational opportunities for a larger 
number of children of school age 
and to render more effective the 
work of the elementary schools is 
recognized by all who are convers- 
ant with conditions in the Latin 
American republics. That necessity 
is largely a problem of quantity, the 
solution of which is conditioned by 
the capacity of each Latin Ameri- 
can government to establish more 
schools, enlarge the teaching per- 
sonnel, furnish more books and ma- 
terials of instruction, and increase 
appropriation for the medical and 
nutritional care of children. The 
second problem involves the recon- 
struction of the school program to 
meet the vital needs of the people 
for whom it is designed. 

Though primary education is le- 
gally compulsory in every one of the 
Latin American republics, most of 
them are still far from able to pro- 
vide elementary schooling for every 
child of school age. Roughly the 
percentage of these who lack edu- 
cational opportunities varies from 
around 30 percent, in Argentina and 
Chile, to over 80 percent in some 
countries of Central and South 
America. 

Unfortunately, when we say of a 
given Latin American country that 
50 percent of its children are not 
receiving the benefit of a school 
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education, we do not tell the 
entire story. Except in cities, the six. 
year primary school is far from being 


universal in South America. In 
Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, the 
Dominican Republic, Peru, and 


Venezuela two additional years of 
supplementary or prevocational 
training are offered to pupils who 
have completed four years of school- 
ing. On the basis of known statis 
tics, we can hazard the estimate 
that about two-thirds of the pri- 
mary schools offer educational op 
portunities through the third grade 
only. Further, statistics on distribu- 
tion by grades show that of every 
100 pupils who enroll in the firs 
grade, about half reach the second 
grade, and from then on, the per- 
centage decreases until it reaches a 
low of about 5 percent in the sixth 
grade—a phenomenon Latin Ameri- 
can educational authorities call the 
problem of desertion. It would 
probably be safe to say that the 
average period of school for Latin 
American boys and girls who at 
tend school at some time in their 
lives does not exceed three years. 

The benefits a child may derive 
from such brief attendance at school 
are further limited by inadequate 
physical facilities, insufficient mate- 
rials of instruction, unqualified 
teachers, and above all, a curricu- 
lum alien to the lives and needs of 
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the great majority of the students. 
Reports from authorities in some 
countries stress the need for build- 
ings constructed for school purposes 
and tell of many schools occupying 
rented houses, of the lack or scarcity 
of indispensable equipment, such as 
desks, chairs, blackboards, and even 
paper, ink, pencils, chalk, and books, 
although such conditions prevail 
principally in the rural schools and 
are not found in the great capitals. 
The inadequate number and poor 
training of teachers is pointed out by 
educators in most of the republics, 
who agree that competency of teach- 
ers and their compensation go hand 
in hand and that the need for im- 
provement in teachers’ salaries is 
urgent. 

Concerning the inability of the 
school itself to attract and hold chil- 
dren, the president of the National 
Council of Education of Argentina 
says: “Perhaps in our educational 
system, constructed according to the 
classic scholastic design and barely 
disguised by modern methods, there 
has been a lack of serious and defi- 
nite social orientation as a ground- 
work which would cultivate 
aptitudes without weakening the 
fundamental educative purposes of 
the school. . . . Desertion imposed 
by parents and springing from eco- 
nomic necessity is coupled with the 
lack of interest children feel toward 
education. Once the minimum of 
education (three years) has been 
completed, students desert school 


because the task of learning seems 
monotonous to them and, above all, 
useless in relation to the perspective 
that life offers them as future coun- 
try farmers.” 

While elementary education in 
South America has been retarded by 
difficult geographic, economic, demo- 
graphic, and pedagogical factors, an 
account of the situation can not be 
complete if it does not include, be- 
sides its weaknesses and problems, 
the achievements and efforts that 
are being made to improve school 
conditions. Most Latin American 
governments realize that national 
security and progress can hardly be 
achieved when a large part of the 
population remains illiterate and un- 
productive and they early adopted 
the democratic principle of universal 
education and compulsory primary 
school attendance. Some of the re- 
publics, more recently awakened, im- 
mediately dedicated themselves to 
the task of improving the conditions 
of the masses through education. 

Centers of educational research 
have been established in many coun- 
tries for the serious systematic study 
of educational problems in the light 
of present-day realities. At the uni- 
versities and in departments attached 
to the ministries of education in 
every republic, groups are studying 
the psychological, social, and eco- 
nomic factors to be dealt with and 
are conducting research activities 
in connection with experimentation 
and curriculum construction. 
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Professional associations of teach- 
ers and school administrators play 
an important role in the study and 
discussion of education problems. 
Often proposals for educational re- 
forms come from these groups. 
Most influential among such organi- 
zations are the Sindicato de Traba- 
jadores de la Ensenafiza, of Mexico, 
the Federacién Mexicana de Traba- 
jadores de la Ensenafiza, the Unién 
Nacional del Magisterio, of Uruguay, 
the Asociacién Nacional del Profes- 
orado and the Confederacién Naci- 
onal de Maestros, of Argentina, the 
Asociacién de Educacion Nacional 
and the Sociedad Nacional de Pro- 
fesores, of Chile, and the Associacio 
Nacional de Educacio Brasileira, of 
Brazil. [Eprror’s Nore: the last 
named is the publisher of the Bra- 
zilian Edition of the Epucation 
Dicest. | 

The existence of all these agen- 
cies is proof of the growing interest 
of Latin American governments and 
educators in recognizing and meet- 
ing national problems. It marks a 
wholesome departure from the tra- 
ditional practice of copying foreign 
models, or, as a Uruguayan educator 
expresses it, the “practice of study- 
ing the problems of our rural schoo! 
in European textbooks.” 

The administration of public edu- 
cation in al! Latin American re- 
publics is characterized by some de- 
gree of centralization of authority 
but in some has been hampered by 
coexistence of municipal or provin- 
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cial systems. The trend is strongly 
toward the coordination and the 
organization of school systems on a 
national basis. The enormous in- 
crease of educational budgets indi- 
cates the intensification of effort 
of the national governments, 

Educational authorities have 
sought and secured the cooperation 
of the public in matters of school 
improvement. When the _public- 
school system began to assume the 
function of caring for the physical 
welfare of children, aid of lay or 
ganizations became indispensable. 
Groups of these are active in raising 
funds for lunchrooms, clothes, and 
medical care for needy children, In 
some instances they supervise school 
attendance. In Uruguay the needs 
of the national elementary school 
were brought successfully to the peo- 
ple through radio, movies, exhibits, 
lectures, and the press. This expe- 
rience is significant not only because 
of its immediate practical effects but 
because it brought together the 
government and the people in a 
common effort for the good of edu- 
cation. 

A constructive step has been taken 
in several republics through the es 
tablishment of “home schools” or 
“school concentrations,” in rural 
areas. The children live in the 
schools and emphasis is put on 
health habits and manual skills, as 
well as on fundamentals of knowl 
edge. On the land about the home 
school the students learn the ele 
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ments of farming and grow prod- 
ucts for their food. Home schools 
are still few in number, yet their 
benefits indicate that they may be 
a good approach to the solution of 
the problem of providing educa- 
tional opportunities for rural chil- 
dren in sparsely populated areas. 

With the knowledge that school 
failures, nonattendance, and deser- 
tion are directly related to poor 
health, undernourishment, and lack 
of clothing, most Latin American 
governments have undertaken the 
task of feeding, clothing, and pro- 
viding medical care for their indi- 
gent children. The school dining- 
room, the school clothes closet, and 
the clinic are becoming permanent 
additions to the school systems of 
many countries, as well as the sum- 
mer camp, the open-air school, and 
the “climatic school” for children in 
poor health. Low budgetary appro- 
priations, due to lack of resources, 
have limited official efforts in these 
fields, which, nevertheless, have ex- 
panded during late years through 
the aid of cooperating societies. Ef- 
forts in behalf of the physical wel- 
fare of children invariably have posi- 
tive effects on the school enrolment, 
attendance, and achievement. 

A nation’s advance in education is 
measured by its ability to adjust its 
school system to satisfy the wants 
of its people. Although no other 
Latin American country has at- 
tempted a reconstruction as basic 
and as far-reaching as Mexico’s, all 


of them have established some new 
principles and several have already 
begun to act on them. The most im- 
portant principle is that the primary 
school must adapt itself to the social, 
economic, and cultural needs of the 
people it serves. These needs are pri- 
marily connected with economic and 
health conditions. Therefore, it is the 
duty of the school to emphasize the 
practical activities which will enable 
pupils to make better use of their 
opportunities and talents. To this 
end elementary education in the ur- 
ban and rural school has been differ- 
entiated. The tendency is to remove 
everything considered superfluous 
from the curriculum and to replace 
it by training that bears directly on 
the life of the pupils. In several 
countries such activities as farming, 
cattle raising, handicrafts, and other 
types of manual work are stressed. 
In Chile, Uruguay, Colombia, Haiti, 
Peru, and Ecuador there are escue- 
las talleres and escuelas granjas, 
which accept pupils who have com- 
pleted the fourth grade and which 
are somewhat similar to the “second 
rural units” in Puerto Rico. The cur- 
riculum combines fundamental 
knowledges and skills corresponding 
to the fifth and sixth grades with the 
practical training in the trades and 
handicrafts for which there is the 
greatest need in the region’. 

In the past the difference between 
the rural school and the urban school 
was essentially one of duration of the 
school course and in the qualifica- 
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tions of the teacher—rural being 
synonymous with poor quality. To- 
day the rural school is coming into 
its own, as is shown by the organi- 
zation of separate departments for 
the supervision of rural school sys- 
tems, and a distinction is being made 
between the types of training re- 
quired for rural and urban teachers. 
For the preparation of the former, 
most countries have already founded 
rural normal schools. The training 
given in these is expected to enable 
the teacher to acquire the manual 
skills and practical abilities called 
for by the new type of rural cur- 
riculum. In order to attract good 
teachers to rural areas, two govern- 
ments, Argentina and Chile, have 
adopted the policy of granting bo- 
nuses to them. Special attention is 
being given also to the improvement 
of teacher preparation by better 
supervision and by summer courses. 
For the guidance of rural schools, 
cultural missions similar to that of 
Mexico have been established in 
Venezuela, Peru, and Ecuador. 
Educational progress in Latin 
America is further indicated by the 
modernization of methods. Instead 
of injecting into their educational 
system techniques developed under 
circumstances unlike their own, lead- 


Frencisco S. Céspedes is Educational Assist- 
ant in the Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the Pan American Union, and former 
Panamanian educator. Reported from Edu- 
cational Trends in Latin America, //] (July, 
1942), 3-18. 


ing Latin American republics, with 
official support, are making use of 
experimentation before trial and 
adoption of new practices. Intelli- 
gence testing, educational measure. 
ments, behavior problems, learning 
methods, and teaching techniques 
are receiving study. The Terman 
Group Intelligence Test (A) has 
been standardized in Mexico, Chile 
uses one of the Otis scales, and an 
Argentina company has published 
a series of achievement tests. 

The enormous advantages of such 
modern teaching aids as the radio 
and moving piciures are beginning 
to be appreciated in Latin America. 
The “school of the air” is operating 
experimentally in a number of coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande, usu- 
ally under the supervision of the de- 
partment of cultural extension at- 
tached to the ministry of education. 
Two institutions working in_ the 
field of educational motion pictures 
are the University of Chile and the 
Argentine National Bureau of 
Documentary Films. 

The constructive movements thus 
summarized give promise of still 
more improvements in the future 
but the speed of their accomplish- 
ment is affected by the world con 
flict, making prophecy impossible. 
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A PROGRAM FOR WAR FILM USE 
Paut C. REEp 
In the Educational Screen 


Jue democracies have a good 
sory to tell and they ought to tell 
it. OWI is telling it, and will tell it 
in increasing volume. .” This 
was in part the answer of Elmer 
Davis, director of the Office of War 
Information, to a question put to 
him by a newspaper interviewer 
about OWI plans. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the Office of War Information is 
using the potent motion-picture me- 
dium as it has never been used be- 
fore to aid in telling the good story 
about the democracies. The im- 
portance of the nontheatrical audi- 
ence—the audience to be reached 
by the 16mm motion picture—has 
been recognized by the government. 
A comprehensive plan for the pro- 
duction, distribution, and utilization 
of 16mm informational war films, 
not only has been outlined, but has 
been put into’ operation. 

Each menth, through the Educa- 
tional Division of the Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, new motion pictures 
ae being released. These are pic- 
tures about the war and the war 
eflort. They are the facts about the 
war effort. They reflect the basic 
“ruth” policy of OWI which, as 
sated in Elmer Davis’ words, is 
that “We stick to the truth, for we 
believe the truth is on our side.” 

Motion pictures that tell the truth 
about the status and progress of our 
war effort are being produced and 


released specifically for the nontheat- 
rical audience. What are the facts of 
our war production? What are our 
raw materials problems? Bomper, 
Tanks, and Lake Carrier are the 
titles of pictures already released to 
answer such questions. 

New motion pictures about pro- 
duction goals, about what science is 
doing in industry, and about our 
vast power resources are “in the 
works.” What are citizen groups do- 
ing to help the war effort? Democ- 
RACY IN AcTION is a picture telling 
how the farmers are dealing with 
their wartime food production prob- 
lems. CotLeces at War, soon to be 
made available, tells what serious 
minded college groups are doing as 
they readjust their programs to an 
all-out war effort. 

What can every citizen do to 
help? Sarecuarpinc Muixirary In- 
FORMATION, produced by the Signal 
Corps, is a picture which dramati- 
cally tells one thing that every citi- 
zen can do. Pictures are in the 
making which emphasize every 
citizen’s contribution to the conser- 
vation, salvage, nutrition, price con- 
trol, and manpower programs. 
These are the home-front pictures. 

This is a fighting war and a 
united war effort. There will be pic- 
tures of our armed forces; their en- 
listment appeals, their training ac- 
complishments, and their success in 
combat. There will continue to be 
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pictures released about our allies. How can schools make best us § ing 
«4 The British-produced Tarcer ror of official war films? Are these § meet 
: Tonicut is one of the most authen- “classroom films”? No, they ar Im 
tic and stirring pictures of airforce mot classroom films. Although | use 
operations to come out of the war. some subjects may correlate wel] } pictu 
The United China Relief picture, with classroom instruction, their § prog 
Western Front, emphasizes with most important use will not be § the | 
drama of reality the role that China through curricular correlation. Goy. | com! 
continues to play in our war against ernment war films will have great | Adu 
Japan. The Bureau of Motion Pic- est school value in secondary schools, J Wat 
tures of the OWI is telling the facts Film content and war information | high 
about the democracies at war. It objectives will have most meaning | mak 
has planned and is executing a pro- for junior and senior high-schoo | adul 
gram which will aid in developing students. Auditorium programs and | speci 
an intelligent and informed under- specially planned extra-school meet 
standing of the war effort and what _ ings, in which war films provide the | ad 


bi é every American can do to help. basic information for forum discus | and 
e : Significant motion pictures are sions or later discussions in class | outs! 
; not only being produced—they are rooms, are ideal ways to use thee | In 
being distributed through existing films. have 

16mm channels. A large quantity Those who are responsible for J % ¢ 


of duplicate prints is being made planning film use in schools, there J ati 
available and these are being placed fore, have a particularly important coul 
with commercial film-rental agen- job to do here. Just showing any J "gu 
cies, university and other educa- three or four films on a program J Sat 
tional film-lending libraries, city will not provide for maximum val | fort 
visual departments, and other es- ues. Careful selection should be dist 
tablished outlets. The Motion Pic- made of films from many sources | med 
ture Bureau will place the films related to some specific problem or coul 
with agencies already actively serv- area of interest for each film pro | ge 
ing users of nontheatrical films, so gram. Government films need not | Pres 
that pictures can be obtained be used alone to make a program. reali 
through the usual sources. Distribu- War information meetings could be B 
tors selected to carry on this essen- a regular part of every high school’s | ‘om 
tial job have been enthusiastic and activity. Why not a weekly or bi | “a 
energetically cooperative. They are weekly forum discussion on “What | “on 
keeping film users informed of Can We Do to Help Win the 
latest releases; they are speeding up War?” or “What Are We Fighting 
their service; and they are seeking for?” or “The Nature of Modem 
maximum use from every print Warfare.” Motion pictures would 
made available. provide an authentic and interest 
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ing background for such a series of 
meetings. 

Important as it is, the in-school 
ue of nontheatrical war motion 
pictures is only a part of the total 
program for their use. Schools have 
the responsibility for developing a 
community-wide use of war films. 
Adults need and want authentic 
war information just as much as do 
high-school students. Schools can 
make that opportunity available to 
adults in two ways: by planning 
gecial film-forum discussions in 
shool for community attendance; 
and by providing film, projector, 
and operators for adult meetings 
outside of school buildings. 

In the past several years schools 
have increasingly taken their place 
as centers for community cultural 
activities. What better opportunity 
could a community provide for a 
regular series of discussions on the 
satus and progress of the war ef- 
fort than the use of the town or 
district high school? What better 
medium than the motion picture 
could be found for bringing adults 
together in school meetings and 
presenting the facts interestingly and 
realistically. 

Besides seeking to serve the whole 
community, the schools have in- 
creasingly recognized the educa- 
tional importance of providing op- 


portunities for students to share in 
community activities. Most high 
schools now have a corps of pupil 
projectionists who operate motion- 
picture equipment within the 
school. Alert school superintendents 
and principals will readily recog- 
nize the desirability of making 
films, school projector, and student 
operators available to women’s 
groups, fraternal, and business 
men’s meetings, especially when 
projection equipment and _ service 
are not otherwise available to these 
groups. 

We know that the American peo- 
ple want to be informed and intelli- 
gent about the war effort. We know 
that every citizen wants to do his 
part. We know the power of the 
motion picture to inform and edu- 
cate. We have motion pictures that 
will aid in winning the war and 
we shall have more pictures in in- 
creasing quantity. We have in this 
country more than 20,000 16mm 
sound projectors to be mobilized for 
war work through the initiative of 
those who own them. We have an 
organized national film distribution 
system to provide films wherever 
they can be used. Now we need the 
combined intelligence of all work- 
ers in the field of visual education 
in making maximum use of these 
resources to help win the war. 


Paul C. Reed is Head of the Educational 

Division, Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office 

of War Information. Reported from the Edu- 

cational Screen, XXI (September, 1942), 250- 
251, 255. 
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THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Junius L. Meriam 
In the Phi Delta Kappan 


Z HE Maginot Line was intended 
to be an impassable barrier against 
the enemy on the assumption that, 
as in the past, the enemy would 
be infantry marching into the face 
of cannon. 

The British fortified Singapore 
by facing her guns seaward on the 
assumption that, as in the past, the 
enemy would strike from the sea. 

The notion that the past is a safe 
and sane guide is too largely cur- 
rent in political and social life— 
especially so in our educational pro- 
grams. It is my growing conviction 
that our educational system—par- 
ticularly our public secondary 
schools—are so largely conservative, 
conventional, nonfunctional, prima- 
rily beeause our educational leaders 
view education backward. The strik- 
ing characteristic of these “leaders” 
is that they have been, conspicuously, 
educational followers, content to con- 
tinue custom rather than to be 
courageous students of current so- 
cial needs. We have had a long 
series of investigations into the state 
of American education, from the 
famous Committee of Ten back in 
the gay 90’s down to the present. 
The more I study the reports of all 
these organizations, committees, and 
individuals the more I am convinced 
that these studies intentionally fos- 
ter a continuance of academic pro- 
gression rather than boldly investi- 
gating the needs of youth. This policy 
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is evidenced even in the well-known 
Pennsylvania Study of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, which 
set up an arrangement among a 
selected group of high schools and 
colleges in which the high schools 
were free to disregard college-en- 
trance requirements and the col- 
leges accepted all high-school grad- 
uates into freshman status. The re- 
ports from this study indicate that 
so long as the test of the experiment 
is in terms of success in college work, 
so long will these high schools lack 
courage to fashion their courses on 
the basis of real social needs, as has 
been claimed to be the objective of 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 

A recent study of this character 
was the Regents’ Inquiry into public 
education in New York state. In 
summarizing this extensive inquiry, 
its director made some strong state- 
ments: “The schools of New York 
state were not designed to meet the 
needs of all kinds of youth. . . . The 
high schools have been college pre- 
paratory institutions. . . . Without 
neglecting preparation for college, 
the school program should be 
planned from the bottom up.” 

The intention is that the needs 
of all students shall be met. As a 
principle this sounds well. But as 
one reads the studies and reports in 
this Regents’ Inquiry, he notes that 
emphasis is placed on such educa- 
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tional outcomes as preparation for 
citizenship, for vocations, for social 
competence, etc., not excluding prep- 
aration for college. Stress is laid 
on meeting the needs of youth after 
they leave the high school. 

In this paper I shall propose an 
innovation. But first I must free my- 
self from three related problems: (1) 
The high school and preparation for 
college. So long as the high schools 
consent to serve as preparatory 
schools, just so long will be com- 
mitted to a caste system. Our schools 
will continue to serve as a selective 
agency, to the humiliation of those 
not selected for academic advance- 
ment. (2) Vocational education. 
Here current practice is well-in- 
tended. But I shall disregard voca- 
tional education because my proposal 
postpones this issue to a more ap- 
propriate time in the education of 
youth. (3) Vocational guidance. 
Helpful guidance is indeed needed. 
But I fear it is misplaced when given 
to adolescents. Better disregard in- 
tentional guidance and substitute vo- 
cational intelligence. 

By jettisoning these three prob- 
lems we free ourselves from the 
handicap of traditional practice. 
Custom is to be disregarded. Col- 
legeentrance requirements no 
longer control the curriculum— 
though the new order will provide 
the colleges with more capable stu- 
dents than in the past. Vocational 
education and vocational guidance 
are both off the slate, the former 


as premature in secondary schools, 
the latter as replaced by social and 
industrial intelligence. 

I now propose two principles quite 
contrary to current theory and prac- 
tice. These two principles are based 
on the needs of youth rather than 
on the customs of adults: 

1. Equipment for the immediate 
present is of primary importance; 
preparation for later life is second- 
ary. Even the Regents’ Inquiry in 
emphasizing the importance of vo- 
cational education stresses preparing 
for work after leaving the high 
school. On this basis the significance 
of youth is its preparation for adult- 
hood. Dare we disavow this policy 
and declare that the value of youth 
is in itself? If we do, preparation 
for later life becomes secondary. Yet, 
at the same time, more effective, 
for efficiency in the present is the 
best basis for further achievement. 
Objective evidences of this truth are 
rapidly coming to the fore. 

2. The activities of youth in their 
struggle for social adjustment should 
constitute the content of the high- 
school curriculum. Very little of the 
current high-school curriculum func- 
tions in the contemporary life of 
youth. High-school subjects are prep- 
aration for academic progression or 
for adult life or initial steps in vo- 
cational education. The new cur- 
riculum would be the specific activ- 
ities youth now experience, sub- 
jected to improvement under the 
guidance of teachers. 
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On the basis of these principles 
I propose two types of activities 
within the normal life of youth. One 
I call gainful occupations, the other 
civic-social participations. 

Twelve percent of all high-school 
pupils are wage-earners on part 
time. The figure rises to 21.4 percent 
for 19-year-old students, and the pro- 
portion of boys mounts still higher. 
Many of these students work-to-earn 
because of financial need. But most 
of them work, also, because of the 
urge to be usefully employed which 
is ignored in the school program. 

A detailed study of any school 
community would reveal a multi- 
plicity of jobs well within the 
capacities of high-school youth work- 
ing under the instruction and super- 
vision of competent teachers. A 
school program committed to im- 
proving the gainful occupations of 
youth would promptly attract not 
only those students now engaged in 
useful work but the large majority. 
And there is no limit to productive 
work, if properly guided for public 
and individual service. 

It is obvious that serious difficul- 
ties would be met by such a pro- 
gram. The preparation of teachers 
would have to undergo considerable 
change. Labor organizations might 
enter protests. This opposition can 
be met. The traditional school pub- 
lic is easily offended, but the tax- 
payer and all his neighbors would 
soon discover that the fundamental 
job of the public school is to serve 
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tellectual classes. 

The second type of activity in the 
school may be designated as civic. 
social participations. All youth a 
well as all adults are participants. 
Public safety, civic beauty, com. 
munity health, civic arts—these are 
large areas for participating activi- 
ties, not for wages as in gainful oc 
cupations, but as contributions to 
civic-social life. 

From a practical standpoint, the 
school program proposed is easily ad- 
ministered. The school schedule 
must definitely give experience to 
youth in these two large phases of 
life—labor and leisure. Two conse. 
cutive hours of strenuous work and 
two of genuine leisure, supple 
mented by two hours of study 
directed to the ways and means of 
improving both labor and leisure 
activities, provide a six-hour school 
day in tune with real life. 

My proposal is not an empty 
theory. It is a bold interpretation 
of trends toward a genuine social 
service by our secondary schools. 
The very imperfect—and even dat 
gerous—activity movement in the 
elementary schools is suggestive of 
the range of activity studies suitable 
for all high-school youth. Hanna's 
book, Youth Serves the Com 
munity, contains many further sug- 
gestions. But this volume is initia 
only. It does not include the great 
range of activities connected with 
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the home, social and individual life, 
recreation and leisure. The social 
survey expert will render great help, 
but high-school officials need not 
wait for surveys. They may cau- 


tiously begin a new program as soon 
as they sense the obligation of the 
high school to serve all adolescent 
youth in their present living, ir- 
respective of later years. 


Junius L. Meriam is Professor of Education, 

University of California at Los Angeles. Re- 

ported from the Phi Delta Kappan, XXV 
(September, 1942), 13-16. 


us is the story of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, and 40 pupils from 
a nearby township who were late 
to school. 

McKeesport is a typical American 
town. It has sent its boys to the 
Army and to the Navy. Gasoline 
and tires are being rationed there 
as in other American cities, and 
many of its citizens have stopped 
talking about rights and privileges 
and many are ready to plunge into 
the war for their survival and the 
survival of their children. 

William Cook was the McKees- 
port school bus driver who was tak- 
ing the pupils to high school. The 
bus was heavily laden and as it 
came to the hill at O’Neil Boule- 
vard, it couldn’t make the grade. 
Cook explained the trouble and 
asked the pupils to walk to the top 
of the hill. “Ixnay,” said the pupils. 
“We paid our fares to ride, not to 
walk,” Cook said they told him. 

Cook backed the bus down to 
Hartman Street, and drove on the 
Renzie Park Road to Walnut 
Street. From there, burning precious 


gas and using precious rubber, 
Cook drove to Shaw Avenue and 
Huey Street and Cornell Street. 
Cook is a conscientious driver. 
He looked at his watch and saw 
that he was now considerably be- 
hind schedule. He asked the pupils 
to walk the block and one-half to 
school. They refused again. “The 


' bus is supposed to take us right to 


the front door of the school,” they 
said. 

But the bus couldn’t make the 
grade again. So Cook drove to the 
police station. The Traffic Lieu- 
tenant heard the driver’s story, but 
shook his head. “We can’t interfere,” 
he said, “the children weren’t dis- 
orderly.” 

Cook then drove to the bus sta- 
tion’s garage with his boisterous 
passengers. Officials of the company 
transferred the pupils to another 
bus which could climb hills and de- 
livered them to school—to the door. 

The pupils were coming from 
Versailles Township, and the corner 
from which they refused to walk 
was at Versailles Avenue. 
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HELPING ADOLESCENTS SOLVE THEIR PROBLEMS 


S. R. Laycock 
In the School 


his problems have 
been solved with ease or with dif- 
ficulty, every adolescent in the 
world’s history has been faced 
with five major tasks: (1) mak- 
ing adjustment to his changing 
physical growth and _ physiological 
development; (2) becoming eman- 
cipated from his family and free 
from too great emotional depend- 
ence on his parents: (3) to accept 
his own characteristic sex role and 
to make adjustments to the op- 
posite sex; (4) to find and enter 
on a suitable vocation; and (5) to 
forge some sort of philosophy 
which will give meaning and pur- 
pose to life. 

Adolescence begins with the 
changes leading to puberty and 
continues until full adulthood is 
reached. Adolescence is only roughly 
synonymous with the “teen age.” 
Many girls and quite a few boys 
enter adolescence before the teens. 
For a considerable number, adole- 
scence has not begun with entry 
into the high school. 

To understand the difficulties of 
the adolescent in adjusting to his 
physical development, the teacher 
should know, first of all, that it 
isn’t the physical changes them- 
selves which disturb the adolescent. 
Rather it is the effect which his 
physical development (or the lack 
of it) has in his own eyes and in 
those of his parents, teachers, and 
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classmates. Preadolescents are very 
stable physically. But the adoles 
cent has to adjust to rather sudden 
increases in height and weight. The 
rapid lengthening of arms and legs 
makes adolescents awkward. They 
are clumsy and_ embarrassed 
thereby. Unfortunately, — teachers 
and parents often emphasize the 
awkwardness and—as a_ result— 
the embarassment. They ought to 
extend to the awkward child the 
same courtesy shown the embar- 
rassed guest who has overturned 
his cup. Indeed, his school should 
have prepared the adolescent to ex- 
pect some difficulty in motor co 
ordination as part of the growing- 
up process. 

Girl adolescents, in particular, 
are often greatly distressed by their 
increase in weight. Being called 
“fatty” doesn’t help them much. 
They need help in understanding 
what is happening so that they do 
not resort to reducing diets or 
exercises which may do them much 
harm. 

Adolescents are often embarrassed 
because they are taller or shorter 
than their pals. Those who grow 
tall at an early age may have an 
easier time because parents and 
teachers are more apt to treat them 
as adults, but they are often made 
miserable by shooting up above 
their companions. Boys who are 
short are often very selfconscious 
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HELPING ADOLESCENTS 


about it and develop all sorts of 
overcompensations as a result. In 
many subtle and often indirect 
ways teachers can help these pupils 
to know that they are quite nor- 
mal and to accept their tallness or 
shortness with equanimity and a 
sense of humor. 

The earlier adolescence of girls 
as a group accounts for many un- 
recognized problems in the junior 
high-school period. Girls feel su- 
perior because of their greater 
maturity, while boys who have not 
yet entered adolescence regard girls 
as giggling, messy individuals. The 
antagonism of the sexes at this pe- 
riod, and its effect on the children’s 
development, has not received the 
attention it deserves. 

Many boys and girls reach pu- 
berty earlier than the average. They 
are likely to feel out of place among 
“kids” and need wise personal 
guidance from their teachers if 
they are to make wise adjustments. 
On the other hand, children who 
mature late have an acute problem 
in the high school where their 
fellows are more mature emotion- 
ally and physically. They are in 
great danger of developing feelings 
of inadequacy and resulting de- 
fense mechanisms—becoming _hard- 
boiled, tough, delinquent. 

Aside from growth in height and 
weight, adolescents have to face un- 
even development in other particu- 
lars. The bones of the face often 
take turns in growing so that the 
youth seems in turn all teeth and 


later all nose. The school should 
prepare to expect this and accept 
it, as part of the growing up proc- 
ess. All adolescents need to know 
that pimples are a temporary mani- 
festation of the developing glands. 
Girls should know beforehand that 
the widening of the hips and en- 
largement of the breasts is the 
proud mark of growing into 
womanhood. Boys should know 
that manliness is not measured by 
the quantity of hair on the chest, 
that nature has wide limits in the 
size of the genitals and that beyond 
infantilism size has nothing to do 
with potency. Girls should know 
that menstruation is a normal proc- 
ess which they should not dread. 
Boys should know that masturba- 
tion is a common passing phase of 
growing up and that nocturnal 
emissions are to be expected. 

The adolescent’s problem in ad- 
justing to his own physical develop- 
ment is chiefly his own concept of 
it, which is formed by the attitude 
of his parents, teachers, and pals. 
Too often, sex education has been 
viewed as the mere giving of facts. 
But it not the facts which matter 
so much as how we feel about 
them. Only teachers who have 
wholesome attitudes and feelings 
about such facts can give guidance 
to developing boys and girls. 

Normally, during adolescence, 
youths become weaned emotionally 
from their parents. There should 
be an outgoing of the emotional 
life to pals of their own and then 
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to the opposite sex. There should 
be a new independence in making 
decisions. In this period the wise 
adult can be a counselor and friend, 
but not a dictator. How easily a 
youth achieves emotional  inde- 
pendence depends primarily on the 
home background. The child whose 
parents overprotected him, who 
were emotionally insecure with one 
another, who were indifferent or 
harsh to him, will exhibit his emo- 
tional dependence in one of two 
main ways. He may be shy, timid, 
unable to make decisions for him- 
self or form friendships with his 
peers. Or he may exhibit aggressive 
behavior to cover his sense of in- 
adequacy. 

Teachers should _ understand 
these symptoms of an unweaned 
condition and develop in the child 
a sense of responsibility, achieve- 
ment, selfesteem. 

How easily adolescents accept 
their characteristic sex role depends 
greatly on how they were treated 
in early childhood. If the parents 
were disappointed in the girl baby 
and treated her as a boy; if the 
mother’s pattern in femininity was 
inadequate, the girl may have 
great difficulty in accepting the 
feminine role. Likewise, if the boy 
was treated too much like a girl, 
or has a poor pattern of masculin- 
ity to follow his father, he will 
have difficulty in assuming the male 
sex role. The school must do what 
it can to develop manly traits in 
boys and feminine traits in girls. 
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Learning to get along with the 
opposite sex is a skill that requires 
long practice. During adolescence 
boys and girls should have abun- 
dant opportunity to learn to live 
and play together. The school must 
provide opportunities for adjusting 
to the opposite sex. There will be 
mistakes. Adolescents will be awk- 
ward at first. There will be self. 
consciousness, silliness, crushes, etc, 
But the modern school exists that 
pupils may learn to live, and few 
things in life are more important 
than the activities. which lead to 
choosing a mate. 

The problem of vocational guid- 
ance will assume increasing pro 
portions after the war. During war- 
time it will be increasingly dif: 
ficult to show adolescent boys and 
girls the practical value of much of 
our traditional high-school curri- 
culum. In addition to the technical 
knowledge required by industry 
and the armed forces, the so-called 
“cultural” subjects, instead of be 
ing formalized, will need to yield 
results in the true increase of our 
“spiritual defenses.” They should 
always have done so. They must do 
so now or yield to others. 

Every adolescent is, more or less 
consciously, hammering out a phi- 
losophy by which to live. Every 
human being has to do something 
about relating himself to the uni 
verse. He must have some attitude 
as to its origin, purpose, and des 
tiny, and as to his own relation- 
ship to it. Even agnosticism is 4 
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positive position. Every adolescent 
is forming ideas and beliefs about 
the laws which govern nature and 
human relationships and as to what 
makes for happy living. Every 
teacher, through his day-to-day 
contacts, presents a philosophy of 
life to his pupils. This is inevitable. 
The teachers should not, however, 
attempt to impose his philosophy 
of life on his pupils, or to indoc- 
trinate them. Rather he must help 
them to sort out for themselves 
a philosophy by which they can 
live. Imposing materialistic, scepti- 
cal, or cynical views of life can no 
more be justified than the indoctri- 
nating of superstitions and narrow 


sectarian beliefs in young people. 

In solving his five major prob- 
lems the adolescent finds his school 
and his teacher either a help or a 
hindrance. Teachers can, through 
the curriculum, through extracur- 
ricular activities, and through intel- 
ligent discipline, do a great deal 
to help adolescents. How much 
help can be given depends on the 
teacher’s own understanding of the 
problems which adolescents face 
and on the teacher's own posses- 
sion of wholesome attitudes. This 
in turn is apt to depend on how 
successfully they themselves solved 
the five problems of their own 
adolescence. 


S. a. Laycock is Professor of Education in 

the University of Saskatchewan. Reported 

from the School, XXXI (September, 1942), 
17-22. 


~~ OR the first time in its 97-year history, the New York 
State Teachers Association will meet in “convention” over 
the radio instead of by holding its customary zone meet- 
ings. A special hook-up of all CBS stations in the state will 
be made on November 12 from 3:30 to 4 p.m. The unpre- 
cedented move was arranged to comply with wartime travel 
restrictions due to gasoline and rubber shortages. Groups of 
teachers throughout the state are to meet locally to consider 
wartime teaching problems and further to discuss issues 
raised and dealt with on the program which will include 
talks by Governor H. H. Lehman, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation George D. Stoddard, and President John W. Dodd 
of the association. In addition to the 48,000 teachers of the 
state, it is expected that a million school children and two 
million parents will listen to the broadcast. 
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GUIDING FUTURE AIRMEN 
Wituram D. McApams 
In Occupations 


T’S an ironical twist of fate 
that the most far-reaching change in 
our educational system was set in 
motion by a war. 

Beginning with the school year 
1942-43, high schools throughout the 
nation will have radically altered 
their curriculums to include instruc- 
tion in pre-flight training under the 
auspices of the Air Training Corps 
of America, working in conjunction 
with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Some half a million boys who 
voluntarily are enrolling in ATCA 
units will be studying algebra, ge- 
ometry, physics, and other subjects 
with a new interest. They will be 
enthusiastic about courses once con- 
sidered “dry” because these studies 
will be taught in terms of aviation. 

During five or more hours each 
week, ATCA members will be 
studying air navigation, communica- 
tions, aerodynamics, meteorology, 
safety, and the structure and design 
of engines. 

And if there are any who doubt 
the enthusiasm with which boys are 
taking to these courses, they need 
only visit one of the schools where 
ATCA courses have already been in- 
troduced. There these youngsters 
can be seen tackling the fundamental 
problems of aviation with an eager- 
ness that is surprising. They build 
their own model planes to scale, fol- 
lowing specifications provided by 
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the Army and Navy. These planes 
are used in the classes in spotting, 
in which boys learn to distinguish 
one plane from another at a casual 
glance and from any angle. 

The visitor will see these boys 
arguing over a problem in plane 
design as though the chart on the 
wall were a real bomber and they 
were going to take off in it them- 
selves. In classes on communications 
the pupils will be taking down the 
dots and dashes of the Morse code 
with the same zeal they might put 
into remembering signals on the 
football field. 

In classes on engine structure, in 
physics, algebra—in whatever these 
future flyers are studying, the same 
youthful eagerness is apparent. This 
attribute of the Air Training courses, 
as much as the fact that the new 
studies have called for a complete 
overhauling of the curriculum, is 
the reason that educators are quick 
to acknowledge that teaching is go 
ing through the most radical change 
it has ever seen. 

And they like it. Teachers are 
thrilled by the new attitude of their 
pupils. 

An important phase of the ATCA 
program is the guidance given each 
enrollee. A counselor is appointed 
in each unit. His first task is to se 
lect the boys on the basis of intel- 
ligence, academic record (particu- 
larly in mathematics), physical 
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condition—the physical examination 
uses standards furnished by the 
Army and Navy Air Corps, interest 
in aviation, and character. 

The counselor’s second task is 
that of orientation. He assembles 
and imparts all available informa- 
tion about aeronautical occupations, 
both civil and military. 

His third responsibility is that of 
counseling each enrollee about his 
progress through the course. This 
counseling includes assistance in 
study methods, forming plans for 
entry into the Armed Forces, plans 
for post-war vocation, assistance in 
overcoming physical or other dis- 
abilities. The counselor keeps a 
cumulative record for each enrollee. 

All these duties are described 
in a Guidance Manual which is 
furnished the member schools. Since 
physical fitness is essential to an air- 
man, the ATCA program specifies 
that 45 minutes a day shall be spent 
in physical activities. The Army and 
Navy have suggested certain types of 
training as being most effective and 
a manual, “Physical Training for 
Airmen” is furnished by the central 
office. 

Considering the spirit it has in- 


jected into the system of teaching, 
it is not surprising that the ATCA 
courses are finding a ready welcome 
in the schools. 

Any high school that wants to 
organize an ATCA unit should 
write to the Air Training Corps of 
America, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The training is open to 
boys in the junior and senior high- 
school years. The parents’ consent 
is necessary and a lay sponsoring 
committee will be required. 

A wealth of testing and guidance 
materials is available to schools 
which affiliate with the ATCA pro- 
gram. The ATCA program is de- 
signed to supplement the training of 
airmen in communities where 
courses in the science of aeronautics 
are already in the local high-school 
curriculum. Boys in good standing 
in an aviation course will be eligible 
for membership in ATCA groups. 
Groups may become ATCA affili- 
ated by adopting ATCA guidance 
and testing procedure. They ac- 
quire full membership by adopting, 
in addition, the physical training 
and uniformed organizational phases 
of the program. Some schools may 
have both types of affiliation. 


William D. McAdams is Assistant Executive 
Director of the Air Training Corps of 
America. Reported from Occupations, XXI 


(October, 1942), 126-28. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY: AN EXTENSIVE READING UNIT 


Caro. Horr 
In the English Journal 


— years ago in the course 
of a quiz game I discovered that 
some of my English III pupils 
thought Lincoln had been the presi- 
dent of the Republic of Texas, that 
the slaves were freed in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and that the forty- 
niners were members of a secret 
society. I learned too that fewer 
than half the group had, or would 
have, a course in American history. 
I decided that a portion of the time 
for their study of American litera- 
ture could be used to no better pur- 
pose than that of remedying such 
misconceptions. 

The unit that evolved is primarily 
one of extensive reading. The re- 
quired work for each pupil is as 
follows: 

1. To read one book from each 
of the six periods into which we 
divide American history. 

2. To read biography, drama, and 
poetry as well as fiction. 

3. To write a report on some 
phase of American life, showing its 
change throughout the years. 

4. To memorize approximately 
30 lines of poetry. 

5. To participate in a panel dis- 
cussion or dramatization or to make 
a talk or recite a memorized selec- 
tion. 

To start the unit I ransacked the 
school and town libraries and my 
personal bookshelves for all avail- 
able historical novels, biographies, 
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plays and poems with an American 
setting. The collection is not so com- 
plete as I wish it were for ours is a 
small school in a small town. But 
it is large enough to offer a fair 
degree of cHoice in type of book and 
range of difficulty, and the store 
has been increased each year with 
the cooperation of the school library. 
These books are arranged on shelves 
in the English room according to 
six periods in American life desig- 
nated for imaginative appeal as fol- 
lows: Pilgrim and Plantation (1620. 
1750), The Times That Tried Men’s 
Souls (1750-1800), Go West Young 
Man (1800-1850), A House Divided 
(1850-1870), The Wild West (1870- 
1890), and Horse and Buggy Days 
(1890-1910). 

Class discussion establishes the 
fact that these designations are 
arbitrary—that the forerunners of a 
movement are active before its ac- 
tual start and that it continues even 
after its succeeding movement is un- 
der way. The pupils are told, too, 
that while the books are divided 
into these groups, one book may fit 
equally well into two periods. The 
Great Meadow, for example, though 
chronologically belonging to the 
Revolution, is a splendid picture of 
the westward movement. 

Theoretically, each pupil should 
start reading a book of Colonial life 
and proceed down the list, for an 
improved sense of the continuity of 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


American life is one of the objectives 
of the unit. Actually, in my classes 
this is impossible since we have only 
about a third as many books dealing 
with the Colonial period as we have 
readers. However, owing to the 
widely varying reading rates of the 
pupils, this shortage of books has 
proved to be less a handicap than 
I had feared. I encourage the fast 
readers to start the unit with read- 
ing and the slow readers to begin 
with memory work. And since some 
readers check in their first books by 
the end of the second day, after the 
first week each reader has little dif- 
ficulty finding a book of the period 
next in order. After the pupil has 
read the required selections he is 
free to read books dealing with any 
period or character in which he is 
interested. Many read from nine to 
16 books; some memorize triple the 
amount assigned; others make 
dramatizations or write original 
stories or make booklets instead of 
doing a great deal of extra reading. 

“How can we tell which charac- 
ters in our books are real and which 
are fictitious?” Students asked this 
question so often the first year that 
we posted a list of the names of 
men and women of each period who 
might be used as characters and en- 
couraged pupils to check on the ac- 
tual identity of characters. I am 
working on a list of all the available 
books, with the names of the real 
people appearing in each, which I 
think will be still more useful, not 


only in distinguishing real from 
fictitious characters but also in aid- 
ing in the choice of books. 

Students are impressed with the 
advisability of choosing the subject 
for the assigned report early. Among 
the suggested topics which have 
been popular are: American Cos- 
tumes, American Arms and Am- 
munition, American Food, Ameri- 
can Sports and Amusements, Ameri- 
can Humor, Indian Customs, and 
Americans and the Sea. There is 
never so much material in any one 
book as to interfere with the reader’s 
enjoyment while he stops and takes 
notes. The topics chosen are posted 
on the board and when students run 
across a book containing helpful 
information on a topic they write the 
name of the book in the proper 
column on the board. They enjoy 
this way of helping each other and 
no doubt read more thoughtfully 
than if they were concentrating on 
only one subject. 

Unless requested, I leave the 
choice of books entirely to the stu- 
dents. To those who do not like to 
read or who are slow in becoming 
interested in the project I do sug- 
gest the easy, quick-moving stories. 
Such books as The Painted Arrow, 
Caddie Woodlawn, Tennessee Out- 
post, Pony Express and Two Little 
Confederates are popular with the 
slowest group. The middle group 
enjoys books like Drums, Let the 
Hurricane Roar, The Magnificent 
Ambersons. The most mature read- 
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ers like Arundel, Captain Caution, 
The Prairie Years, O Pioneers, Ah, 
Wilderness, and of course, Gone 
With the Wind. 

For memory work the class is 
given a list to choose from, with 
the substitution of similar selections 
of their own choice permitted. Se- 
lection of subjects for panel discus- 
sion is generally left to the group 
choosing that type of oral work. 
Nearly always some thoughtful stu- 
dent has come across a problem that 
challenged his attention and suc- 


ceeded in interesting the others, 
Some of the most successful dis. 
cussions have dealt with our treat- 
ment of the Indians, freedoms ac. 
quired since the Revolution, contri- 
butions of immigrants to American 
life, and the frontier in American 
life. 

The class has always enjoyed the 
project and it acquires much infor. 
mation about American life. An 
objective test given at the beginning 
of the unit and repeated at the end 
shows much improved scores. 


Carol Hoff is head of the English Department 

of the Yorktown High School. Reported from 

the English Journal, XXXI (October, 1942), 
597-600. 


HAA IGH-SCHOOL boys and girls 
from Brazil, Indiana, wrote to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asking if they could 
use school buses to go to basketball 
games. The President turned the 
letter over for reply to a famous 
Indianan in the federal service— 
Paul V. McNutt. 

Although Mr. McNutt knows 
that in peacetime few things are as 
important to Indiana children as 
basketball, he nevertheless wrote: 

“The President is very anxious 
that you keep up your interest and 
enthusiasm in basketball and _par- 
ticularly in actually playing the 
game. For you must keep well and 
happy. So many of our doctors have 


been called away to look after our 
fighting men that you will have to 
help by keeping fit—eating, sleep 
ing, and playing wisely. 

“And there is another important 


‘way you can help defend the free 


dom of our land and the happiness 
of our American way of living. You 
can contribute buses for the purpos 
of getting workers to factories 
where they make airplanes, tanks, 
guns, and ships. You can contribute 
buses which otherwise would be 
used for the fun of watching a 
basketball game. . . . 

“We shall have to use your buses 
for purposes connected with the 
war.” 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. I 


Cuarces H. Jupp 
In the School Review 


tin Army of the United States 
has taken the unprecedented step 
of requiring the presentation to the 
troops of a series of orientation lec- 
tures, describing the military and 
diplomatic occurrences which led 
this country into the war. In the 
first World War the Army limited 
its educational activities to strictly 
military matters. Today it is offici- 
ally recognized that something more 
than military drill is necessary. 

The reasons for this new educa- 
tional undertaking are not hard to 
discover. The 25 years that have 
elapsed since World War I have 
witnessed changes in American cul- 
ture and American education of a 
magnitude which most people do 
not realize. The idea that a syste- 
matic appeal to the intelligence of 
the people is a responsibility of gov- 
ernment did not exist in 1917 in any 
such form or degree as it does in 
1942. Today the Army recognizes 
its obligation to convince its sol- 
diers that the war is an inevitable 
answer to plundering tyranny. 

The proportion of young people 
in the high schools has increased 
approximately fourfold since 1916, 
and the Army reflects this increase. 
In 1917, 79 percent of the men in 
the Army had no education be- 
yond the grade school. The average 
education of present-day American 
soldiers is that of the tenth grade. 
The percentage of college graduates 


is more than twice what it was in 
the earlier Army. 

Not only is the level of schooling 
of soldiers something entirely new, 
it is certain that the war itself will 
produce marked effects on the popu- 
lar intelligence. The mechanical 
equipment of the modern Army 
calls for skills and knowledges far 
higher than were required in earlier 
wars. Even the little jeeps, with 
their four-wheel drives, are ac- 
quainting the men with contriv- 
ances they will never forget. The 
great bombing planes at the other 
end of the scale of mechanical 
equipment compel the men to take 
on training which cannot fail later 
to make its effects apparent in hun- 
dreds of constructive crafts. 

And it is not only through con- 
tact with mechanical inventions that 
military service is giving men 
broader views. Millions of Ameri- 
cans are going to places the names 
of which they have never heard. 
The United States is the one great 
nation which has terminated its or- 
dinary study of geography in Grade 
VII. Today not only the young men 
who are stationed all the way from 
the Aleutians to Melbourne and 
from Iceland to Iran but also the 
stay-at-homes are studying maps 
and reading about what the Army 
calls “terrains.” It is going to be 
impossible, when the war is over, 
to limit geographical thinking. 
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Americans are learning not only 
geography but facts about other 
people which they never knew be- 
fore. We have thought of the in- 
habitants of other lands as being, 
at best, only semi-civilized. Because 
we have more telephones and auto- 
mobiles than other nations we have 
been disposed to think of others as 
being less cultured than we are. 
Our soldiers have already found 
out that we have been ignorant. 
There is Iceland, for example, a 
country with a climate quite differ- 
ent than its name suggests—its 
mean temperature is about that of 
our national capital. Iceland has 
the oldest democratic government 
in the world, and its cultivated, free, 
hard-working people have a level 
of education higher than our own. 


It is altogether certain that 
American schoolbooks will pay 
more attention to Iceland in the 


future. The fact is that the roots of 
democratic thinking reach much 
deeper in Scandinavian soil than 
they do into the soil of those south- 
ern countries which have been most 
vigorously exploited in American 
education. The fundamental theo- 
ries of life and government handed 
down from Greece and Rome are 
not democratic. Describing the 
Mediterranean nations as “repub- 
lics” has given pupils in American 
schools distorted ideas. Greece was 
an oligarchy, with at least two 
slaves for every free citizen. The 
attitude of the modern world 
toward manual labor is undoubtedly 
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derived, in large measure, from the 
fact that labor was performed in 
classical times by slaves. Citizens 
were the white-color people of an- 
cient times. 

As for Rome, her example has 
been even more harmful than that 
of Greece. Rome prospered because 
her armies plundered. Rome was 
in ancient times what it is today— 
the home of military aggression. 

Contrasted with the traditions 
and politics of the Mediterranean 
are those of the people of Iceland 
and the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Contrasted with the civiliza- 
tions of middle and southem 
Europe are the institutions of demo- 
cratic Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark. By way of England, where 
the racial stock is the same as in 
these northern countries, America 
inherited ideals of personal freedom 
and equal rights before the law. 
It will be a wholesome experience 
for American soldiers to come into 
direct contact with these people of 
the North, whose social ideals are 
akin to our own. 

There are other contributions 
which the war is making to the 
education of Americans. We used 
to think of rubber as a commodity 
that came in unlimited quantities 
from some place where people were 
eager to collect it in return for 
American dollars. We now know 
that the supply of natural rubber 
depends on free, open sea lanes and 
on maintaining friendly relations 
with distant peoples who have 3 
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dimate that we do not possess. The 
shortages of rubber, tin, and other 
commodities are convincing the 
American people that the modern 
industrial world is an_ interde- 
pendent entity. No country can 
draw the bounds of its prosperity 
at the limits of its own territory. 

Among the other contributions 
to American thinking the national 
unity that is developing out of war 
cooperation might be made the sub- 
ject of lengthy consideration. The 
growing confidence in government 
as related to individual well-being is 
creating a concept of the nature of 
political organization that is very 
different from the ideas that used to 
be common. 

The historian who writes in the 
future of the changes taking place 
today will certainly note the fact 
that democracy has adopted as one 
of its major aims the explanation of 
its policies to all the people. Govern- 
mental attempts to avert inflation 
are an example. There was a time 
when the very word “inflation” was 
heard only in graduate courses in 
economics. The causes of inflation 
were obscure. The common man re- 
garded the tribulations that came 
from economic dislocations as some- 
thing that must be blindly accepted. 
Today every newspaper in the land 
is discussing inflation and its causes 
in words of two syllables. Gradually 
the limitations of intelligence are 
being removed. The time is at hand 
when economic information will be 
a common as weather reports. 


What do these facts mean for 
American education? The colleges 
are asking for governmental schol- 
arships and deferments for their 
students. Vacations are being elimi- 
nated from the educational program 
so that young men may be gradu- 
ated before they are called on to 
join the armed forces. There has 
been an enormous extension of vo- 
cational education, both in schools 
and in industrial plants. Women 
and girls are being trained and em- 
ployed as never before. 

It is impossible to undertake, in 
the compass of a single short treat- 
ment of the future, any adequate 
discussion of all the topics which 
these educational movements sug- 
gest. There will undoubtedly be 
an increase after the war in the 
amount of education available for 
everyone. It would be interesting to 
review the trends which have gradu- 
ally been making the high school 
part of the common school system. 
There are indications that the day 
is not far distant when the junior 
college will become a universal part 
of the secondary school. The part 
that the central government will 
ultimately play in contributing to 
education is another problem calling 
for careful consideration. It is cer- 
tainly clear that if there is to be 
equality of educational opportunity 
for the young people of the country, 
the support of the schools cannot be 
left to local communities. 

These and other similar admini- 
strative problems are in the process 
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of evolutionary solution. They will 
not be discussed here because of 
the writer’s belief that they are of 
less importance than the problems 
that have been suggested by the ex- 
amples reviewed up to this point. 
After all, the administration of the 
educational system is important only 


Charles H. Judd 1s 


because it makes instruction possi. 
ble. The content of instruction and 
the effects which instruction pro 
duces on human mental attitudes 
and human action are the impor 
tant matters for consideration jp 
planning the future of American 
education. (To be concluded.) 


Professor Emeritus of 


Education at the University of Chicago. Re- 
ported from the School Review, L (October, 


1942), 


559-67. 


Variations. . . . 


* In the Lewiston, Idaho, public 
schools much use is made of all 
types of projection equipment. Lack 
of funds to buy materials to prop- 
erly darken the 14 classrooms in 
one school was found greatly to 
handicap teachers in their use of 
visual aids. The solution worked 
out at the Webster School has been 
so economical and still so entirely 
satisfactory from the teaching point 
of view that it seems worthwhile 
to pass the plan on to others facing 
the same problem. 

Essentially the plan worked out 
provided for the purchase of eight 
opaque shades which were kept in 
the principal’s office; the installation 
of mountings for these shades at 
the bottom of every window in each 
of the 14 classrooms; the installa- 
tion of a pulley at the top of each 
window with a cord for pulling up 
the curtain from the bottom; the 
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training of a group of children to 
carry the shades to the room to kk 
darkened and to quickly place the 
shades in position. It was found that 
any room of the 14 could be dark 
ened by this method within 10 to 
15 minutes. The total cost was about 
$50. (Helen Price in Educationd 
Screen.) 


© In lieu of report cards the 
Traverse City, Michigan, schools 
issue each pupil in the elementary 
schools an attractive paper binder in 
which are fastened notes from the 
teacher to the parent regarding the 
child’s development. Blank forms 
are provided for the parent to reply. 
Developmental aims are printed of 
the folder as well as a _ message 
from the Superintendent, G. E 
Loomis. The folders are made up 
from bright colored paper and are 
illustrated with pictures of children. 
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ALIEN EDUCATION IN JAMESTOWN 


Josepn H. Couture 
In New York State Education 


the registration in our 
evening school classes for the foreign- 
born decreased from several hundred 
to about 75, some of us connected 
with the training of aliens over a 
long period of years felt that the 
work we had started more than a 
quarter of a century ago had to all 
intents and purposes been accom- 
plished. Naturally we knew that 
there were several millions of non- 
citizens in the United States, more 
than a million of whom lived in 
New York state. But there couldn’t 
be any appreciable number in James- 
town; not where so many thousands 
had been assisted in our extensive 
evening school program. 

But when the alien registration 
figures of 1941 were made known, 
we learned to our surprise that there 
were in this community of 46,000 
people, 2,696 who had yet to attain 
the status of citizenship. This 
brought us to the realization that 
there was still much important work 
to be done in the field of Ameri- 
canization, 

Our close association with the for- 
tign-born of this city had convinced 
us of their devotion to their adopted 
country. We were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the tribulations many 
had to undergo in a new land, the 
dificult social adjustment they had 
to make and the obstacles they had 
to overcome before they could reach 
the goal of American citizenship. 


We also knew that good reasons 
could be given for so many having 
postponed becoming citizens. They 
were awed by the law and officials. 
They were afraid of the examina- 
tions or doubted their ability to 
learn; or they did not know just 
what to do. Many, too, were under 
the impression that they already 
were citizens. Then there was the 
cost—not only the expense of the 
naturalization process—but the loss 
of working hours. Thus, in the face 
of all these considerations we were 
once again confronted with the task 
of educating the adult immigrant, 
this time in the interest of mutual 
understanding and national unity. 

Our first step was an attempt to 
obtain the names of the aliens in 
this locality from the Bureau of Im- 
migration. We were informed that 
these names were confidential and 
not to be divulged. (This ruling 
was rescinded, and these names may 
now be obtained from the local 
postmaster. ) 

At a meeting with officials of the 
State Education Department and the 
Division of Civilian Defense, it was 
decided that Jamestown would be 
used as one of three tryout centers 
in the state which would seek to get 
aliens to apply for citizenship, offer- 
ing him assistance in making out 
his papers and providing him with 
instruction for his training. 

For the Jamestown committee we 
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were fortunate in obtaining the serv- 
ices of seven persons who had some 
knowledge of the naturalization 
process and who were interested in 
rendering a real community service. 
Five different nationalities were 
represented and the group was able 
to interpret four foreign languages. 

An inspector of the Bureau of Im- 
migration met with the committee, 
reviewed pertinent legislation, and 
explained the various forms used in 
the procedure of naturalization. 

April 13 was the date set for the 
opening assembly to be held in the 
high school. School children were 
advised to inform their parents 
about the project; posters calling the 
attention of noncitizens to the 
formation of the aid-center were 
placed in factories and other strategic 
points throughout the city; letters 
were sent to clergymen; spot an- 
ouncements and broadcasts in which 
the foreign-born took part were 
made over the radio; newspaper 
articles were given the press; and 
oral announcements were made to 
appropriate groups. In others words, 
we took advantage of about every 
available avenue of approach to 
make the public conscious of what 
we were trying to do. 

On the opening night, 10 days 
after the campaign was inaugurated, 
about 600 people assembled in the 
high-school auditorium. Of these, 
422 filled out preliminary registra- 
tion forms. Subsequent registrations 
brought the total to 545. Sixteen dif- 
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ferent nationalities were represented, 
The Immigration Bureau supplied 
the necessary forms to carry on the 
work. To date we have given out 
178 second papers and 79 first po 
pers. The center offers the alien 
whatever help he may need in mak. 
ing the application for citizenship, 
Most of the people who come to the 
center for information prefer to fil 
out the forms at home, where they 
can have the help of the rest of the 
family in remembering dates and 
other data. 

By the time this article is pub 
lished, invitation by card will have 
been sent to all who registered and 
have not yet taken out first papers 
We intend to continue our services 
as long as the need is apparent. Our 
best media of publicity were the 
newspaper, radio, and school chil 
dren, in the order mentioned. 

When the spring class for citizen. 
ship training opened on May 5, 292 
persons applied for instruction. It 
was necessary to form eight classs 
averaging 36 students each. In three 
of these classes instruction in Eng 
lish had to be given because of the 
limited ability of the students t 
speak the language. The students 
were graded initially according t 
ability, but whenever possible every 
effort was made to place them with 
their own national group. Much d 
the lesson material was based 0 
themes concerned with civilian de 
fense. 

We do not believe that this work 
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ented, | we are carrying on is a panacea for purpose of selfimprovement and en- 
pplied | our national ills, or that it will lightenment, especially when these 
on the | solve all the problems of the foreign- efforts contribute to breaking down 
“n out | born. We are convinced, however, of racial barriers and lead to a 
rst pa f that much good can be derived from clearer understanding and a deeper 


alien | the association of hundreds of peo- appreciation of our American way 
| mak. | ple bound together in the common of life. 
-nship, Joseph H. Couture is Principal of the Eve- 

to the ning School, Jamestown, N.Y. Reported from 

to fil New York State Education, XXX (October, 
¢ they 1942), 20-21, 76-77. 
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pub 
1 have PresipENT Roostvect: “The school authorities in all the 
=d and states should work out plans to enable our high-school stu- 
papers. dents to take some time from their school year, and to use 
ervices their summer vacations, to help farmers raise and harvest 
t. Our their crops, or to work in the war industries. This does not 
re the mean closing schools and stopping education. It does mean 
1 chil giving older students a better opportunity to contribute to 
7 the war effort. Such work will do no harm to the students.” 
re Senator Hirt of Alabama: “I wish to call the attention of 
Ra the Senate to a new and, to me, a startling inequality in the 
on. F matter of educational opportunity. As we know, the federal 
classe government has established Japanese colonies in the state of 
n three Arkansas. The federal government is providing schools in 
1 Eng these colonies for the education of the Japanese children in 
of the the colonies. A survey of the salaries paid to teachers in 
nts t0 those schools for Japanese children shows that the minimum 
‘udents weekly salary of the lowest-grade elementary school teach- 
ing ‘0 ers is $24.23. The minimum weekly salary of the upper- 
> every grade elementary school teacher is $31.15. The minimum 
n with weekly salary of the high-school teacher is $38.46. In con- 
uch of trast with the salaries paid by the federal government for 
ed ot the education of Japanese children, we find that the average 
ai weekly salary of teachers, principals, and supervisors—not 


the lowest grade teachers, but principals and supervisors— 
, in Arkansas public schools, elementary schools, and high 
‘ schools is $11.23.” [All figures based on 52-week year.] 
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EDUCATIONAL VERSUS TECHNICAL PROCEDURE 
IN SPEECH CORRECTION 


SamMuEL D. Rossins 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


ail used to be generally thought 
that all speech disorders could be 
corrected by persons having a 
knowledge of phonetics and nothing 
more. Today it is recognized that 
identical symptoms may have widely 
differing causes, which can be cor- 
rected only by specialists in speech 
therapy. 

Major speech disorders may have 
the following causes: 

1. Some structural anomaly of 
lips, tongue, palate, or teeth, re- 
quiring surgical attention before 
speech training is begun. 

2. Weakness of some muscle con- 
cerned with articulation, necessitat- 
ing exercises training the unused 
muscles before speech training is be- 
gun. 

3. Flaccid or spastic paralysis of 
certain muscles concerned with arti- 
culation, necessitating the advice of 
the neurologist, much physio-therapy 
before and during speech training, 
and many compensations for con- 
ventional mouth molds_ which 
paralyzed muscles will never be able 
to form. 

4. Marked variations in muscle 
tonus in certain neurotics which re- 
quire guidance by a_ psychiatrist 
throughout speech training. 

5. Lack of unilateral cerebral 
dominance, requiring special exer- 
cises to establish the necessary 
dominance. 
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6. Functional habits resulting 
from one or more of the above 
causes, after the cause has ceased to 
be operative. 

Sensory speech disorders may kk 
caused by: 

1. Deafness, requiring the help of 
a hearing aid prescribed by an 
otologist and the use of a special 
form of therapy in which tactua 
and visual rather than auditory aids 
are employed. 

2. High-frequency deafness, re 
quiring the additional help of a 
wave filter and much training in 
sound discrimination, lip reading, or 
method in 


learning the high frequency con- 


some moto-kinesthetic 


sonants. 

3. Word deafness in sensory apha- 
sia, requiring special techniques and 
the advice of a neurologist. 

4. Late maturation of the ability 
to distinguish speech sounds in chil 
dren of normal hearing. This re 
quires much special training in dis 
criminating between certain types 
of sounds. 

5. Short auditory memory spat. 

6. Inadequate attention to the 
speech of others, due to personality 
defects which require the attention 
of a psychiatrist. 

7. Imitation of speech heard in 
relatives, companions, or school 
mates, over the radio, or in movies. 
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The speech specialist should be 
gmiliar with all the technical pro- 
dures referred to above and must 
inow what type of specialist a given 
tient should be referred to for 
diagnosis. He should have completed 
a least 20 semester hours of aca- 
&mic courses in speech therapy and 
wh related subjects as phonetics, 
nental hygiene, etc., and at least 
{0 hours of practice teaching in an 
xcredited speech clinic or speech 
wrrection class. 

In addition to administering or 
wtlining therapy, the speech thera- 
it must check the diagnosis of 
the physician to make sure that it 
satisfactorily accounts for every 
geech symptom manifested. 

Surveys show that about 4 per- 
cent of the children who attend 
school have major speech disorders 
requiring the services of a trained 
gecialist. But an additional 8 per- 
ent of the children have minor de- 
fects which can be given adequate 
help by educational, as  distin- 
gushed from more _ technical, 
methods of therapy. 

Teachers who have studied pho- 
netics, mental hygiene, and public 
seaking should be able to correct 
many disorders diagnosed as func- 
tional by the physician and can do 
much of the drill work prescribed 
by an overworked speech therapist. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


In fact, if the work of the therapist 
is to be successful, he must have the 
cooperation of the classroom 
teacher; otherwise the average child 
will undo in class recitations all he 
gains in speech class. 

Many defects of voice quality are 
due to minor defects of personality. 
When the personality defect is cor- 
rected, the voice defect vanishes 
automatically. Dramatics is an ex- 
cellent means of improving the 
voice. Sound recordings of the ef- 
feminate youngster playing a manly 
role, or the tough in the part of a 
refined gentleman can be used to 
motivate the boy to adopt in his 
daily life both the voice and the 
feeling of the person whose part he 
portrayed. 

Many children who read in a 
monotone or with insufficient stress 
placement are greatly helped by in- 
terpretative reading and platform 
speaking. 

The less some speech defectives 
think about their speech the better 
they speak. These persons need to 
think of what they are saying rather 
than of the impression they are 
making on their audience. 

Minor functional defects of 
speech and voice can usually be 
helped materially by the teacher 
who has an adequate knowledge of 
phonetics and mental hygiene. 


Samuel D. Robbins is President of the 
American Speech Correction Association. Re- 


ported from the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
XXVIII (October, 1942), 345-47. 
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EDUCATION CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 


EpucaTIONAL CoMMISSION 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


a CHOOLS, colleges, libraries, cation, in most cases below the 


and other organized educational in- 
stitutions of America are making 
substantial contributions to winning 
the war. 

1. Since July 1940 over 3,000,- 
000 persons have been trained for 
jobs in war industries. The tempo 
of this program will be steadily in- 
creased. It now involves about 2150 
schools giving preemployment train- 
ing, 1300 schools giving supple- 
mentary training, and. 138 colleges 
giving training in science, engineer- 
ing, and the management of war 
production. 

2. The schools enroll nearly 30,- 
000,000 young citizens who are capa- 
ble of making significant contribu- 
tions to the war effort. For instance, 
the schools sold over 80 million dol- 
lars worth of war stamps and bonds 
in the last school year. The 14,000,- 
000 Junior Red Cross members in 
the schools organized a thousand 
first-aid detachments in three 
months. The schools have sponsored 
169,000 acres of victory gardens and 
collected over 150,000 tons of waste 
paper. The schools have produced 
300,000 precisely scaled model air- 
planes requested by the armed forces. 

3. Education is needed to remove 
critical deficiencies in manpower. 
Enough men for 15 combat divisions 
have been deferred from military 
service because of inadequate edu- 
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fourth-grade level. 

4. Physical fitness is necessary to 
victory. Medical services may te- 
move physical handicaps and cure 
disease, but education is necessary 
if people are to learn to prevent 
disease, avoid injuries, and use medi- 
cal services wisely. Only through 
education can they learn the princi- 
ples and practices of nutrition, sani- 
tation, and personal hygiene. 

5. Only education can develop the 
knowledge, loyalty, and discipline 
which will maintain our ideals 
against the hazards of war and re- 
construction. Good citizenship must 
be learned anew by each generation. 
We must not place the victory in 
the possession of a generation un- 
fitted by proper education to use, ap- 
preciate, and extend the hard-won 
liberties. 

6. Efficient communication be- 
tween the government and all the 
people is imperative under wartime 
conditions. The schools serve as 
agencies of such contact in such 
matters as dissemination of civilian 
defense information, alien registra- 
tion, civil service examinations, and 
the like. 

The frequent selection of the 
schools for such services illustrates 
their power to respond quickly to 
a national need and their universal 
contact with the population. To ra- 
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tioning and selective service registra- 
tion teachers and school workers 
have devoted 38,000,000 hours, about 
half as overtime work and all of 
it without added compensation. 

7. Both our enemies and our al- 
lies recognize the indispensable role 
of education in their war efforts. 
The Axis nations have sensed more 
acutely than the democracies that 
the future belongs to youth and that 
a direct connection exists between 
national policy and the effectiveness 
of the educational system. 

But the British educational bud- 
get for 1942 has been substantially 
increased. Larger grants have been 
provided for war bonuses for teach- 
ers, for meals and milk for school 
children, for camp schools, and for 
encouragement of music and arts. 

Several conditions are essential if 
the schools are to carry their indis- 
pensable part in the war effort. 

1. Educational opportunity for all 
youth must be provided on a much 
more equitable basis than is now 
the case. Youths of superior capacity 
should be assisted in obtaining the 
education which will permit maxi- 
mum use of their full ability in the 
national interest. 

2. While their material require- 
ments are small as compared with 
most other important war services, 
educational institutions do need 
some physical facilities—buildings, 
supplies, printed materials, fuel and 
light, school buses in some areas, and 
equipment for scientific, vocational, 
and technical training. 
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3. Teacher shortages have become 
acute in rural areas and among 
teachers of science, agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrial and other voca- 
tional subjects, mathematics, home 
economics, and physical education. 
Enrolments in teacher-training in- 
stitutions are declining. To keep 
some classrooms open, standards of 
employment and certification have 
been lowered. The schools cannot 
maintain their necessary contribu- 
tion to the war effort unless the 
schools are adequately _ staffed. 
Among administrative as well as 
teaching personnel the supply is 
steadily dwindling. Further inroads 
may be expected unless a national 
policy recognizing the schools as an 
important part of the war effort is 
adopted. 

Americans must hold fast to es- 
sentials. It is clear that we face a 
drastic reduction in our standard 
of living. The nation’s materials and 
manpower are not sufficient to prose- 
cute the war and at the same time 
provide the normal output of civilian 
goods and services. We must evalu- 
ate the goods and services which 
make up our standard of living, 
and the choices involved cannot 
be made on the basis of ability to 
pay. Indeed, a serious economic 
problem arises from the fact that 
there is too much money in propor- 
tion to the supply of civilian goods 
and services. 

Economic and educational policy, 
then, must be based not on available 
income but on manpower and ma- 
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terials. In every choice we must 
ask: Can the nation supply the 
necessary manpower without handi- 
capping the war effort? Can the na- 
tion spare the materials from the 
war effort? 

There is an adequate potential 
supply of teachers. The developing 
shortage is not due to an absolute 
scarcity of qualified teachers, But 
many teachers, both men and 
women, are leaving the schools to 
enter war industries. Other contrib- 
uting factors are the recruiting of 
teachers for the armed forces and 
the training programs of federal 
agencies. The greatest withdrawal of 
teachers is occurring in areas where 
salaries are low and provisions for 
tenure and retirement are lacking. 
At the same time, the supply of 
new teachers is being reduced from 
identical causes. Unless positive ac- 
tion is taken to check these trends, 
we may expect them to continue. 
Adjustments in school support are 
imperative. Salaries must be made 
adequate, increased living costs being 
taken into account, to permit teach- 
ers to remain in the schools. The 
safeguards of tenure and retirement 
are equally important, so that teach- 
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This statement is a condensation of the publi- 
cation, The Support of Education in War- 
time, ssued by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Reported from the Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXXI (No- 
vember, 1942). 
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CONTROLLING CONCEPTS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Frank N. FREEMAN 
In the Conceptual Structure of Educational Research 


(DUCATIONAL research differs 


in its motive and emphasis from re- 


' search in the pure sciences, and this 
| diflerence grows out of the distinc- 
' tion between a profession or an art 


and a science. The motive of the 
worker in educational research is 
practical, but the pure scientist, as 
such, is not concerned with the 
practical consequences of his search 
for facts or laws. Educational re- 
search, however, is directed toward 
the solution of some problem which 
has arisen in practice or which arises 
when we attempt to work out some 
plan of procedure. It may be set 
in motion by difficulties which are 
encountered in the course of attain- 
ing the ends that we have set out to 
attain or by the differences of opin- 
ion concerning the best methods of 
procedure. It may also be directed 
to the evaluation of the ends them- 
selves, though some persons would 
deny that research can contribute 
to the determination of ends. 

This is not to say that science has 
no practical significance or that the 
technical skill which is secured in 
scientific research may not be used 
to great advantage in practical re- 
sarch, Quite the contrary! The ex- 
planatory systems developed in re- 
search in pure science have the most 
profound effect on practice after they 
have been carried far enough to be 
relatively complete and conclusive. 


Futhermore, the techniques of re- 
search may frequently be carried 
over almost bodily from pure to 
applied research. We go even further 
and say that, for the final solution 
of practical problems, we must have 
resort to the findings of pure re- 
search and to the scientific systems 
which have been built up by it. But 
this is not to obliterate the distinction 
between pure research and applied 
research. It is rather to say that, 
when they are carried through to 
the end, they ultimately come to- 
gether; that, for an understanding of 
the results of practical research, we 
must rely on the explanatory sys- 
tems of pure science. Thus, the im- 
mediate aims, procedures, and find- 
ings which are concerned with the 
determination of practice in its de- 
tails are in contrast with the broader 
and more general questions which 
concern the explanation of proce- 
dures and, perhaps, the formation 
of general policies. 

Where science seeks systems and 
generalizations, practical research 
seeks answers to questions of pro- 
cedure. But the inquiry into the 
practical problem may lead the in- 
quirer on to the investigation of 
more general abstract problems on 
the one hand, and the scientific 
generalizations may explain or il- 
luminate the results of the practical 
inquiry on the other. We may sup- 
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pose, for example, that a psycholo- 
gist and an educator become con- 
cerned with the question of interest 
as related to the controversial mat- 
ter of organization by subjects com- 
pared with organization by life situ- 
ations—the integrated curriculum— 
in schools. The psychologist would 
start with a general, theoretical ques- 
tion, not a practical problem. He 
would seek to find out all he could 
about interest—its nature, origins, 
types, and manifestations. He would 
seek to arrive at some generaliza- 
tions about interest, about the types 
of situations which arouse it, its 
effects on behavior, and so on. He 
might, because he has practical as 
well as theoretical concerns, make 
excursions into the practical field 
and seek to make applications of 
his findings. He might, one day, 
meet the educator who was study- 
ing the organization of subject mat- 
ter in the school and suggest that his 
research threw some light on the 
question. The two inquirers might 
meet, and the two realms of inquiry 
might meet. The one might assist 
the other. In fact, the one might be 
necessary to the other, and yet they 
would differ from each other. 

Educational research must start 
from, and return to, the practical 
problem. It must be organized about 
practical issues. It uses theoretical 
research, but this theoretical re- 
search must be carried on because 
it contributes to the solution of 
practical problems. 
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The business of education is to 
bring about changes in individuals. 
The nature of these changes and the 
methods and instrumentalities for 
bringing them about are the objects 
of inquiry in educational research, 
These general objects may be broken 
up into a number of classes of prob 
lems, corresponding to the chief 
groups of activities carried on in the 
total enterprise, such as making a 
curriculum, carrying on instruction 
or promoting learning, appraising 
the results of instruction, carrying 
on guidance, providing for individ- 
ual differences, organizing the 
school, educating and __ providing 
teacher personnel, financing the edu- 
cational enterprise, and providing 
suitable buildings. The effective con- 
duct of each of these activities re- 
quires research—practical research. 

In approaching the matter of con- 
trolling concepts of educational re- 
search it appears that they are 
themselves controlled by the nature 
of educational research. If this can 
be determined, the nature of the 
controlling concepts follows. If edv- 
cational research is practical re 
search, the concepts which control 
it are practical concepts; that is, they 
are concerned with procedures and 
activities. At any rate, these are the 
distinctive concepts of educational 
research. The core of such a concept 
is a set of activities centering in some 
definite part of the whole educa 
tional enterprise. The curriculum, 
for example, is such a center of a 
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CONCEPTS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


tivities and therefore is one of the 
basic concepts of education. Hence 
it is a concept which controls re- 
search in education. 

The characteristic of such a con- 
cept is that it is a complex of many 
factors. The characteristic of re- 
search dealing with such a concept 
is that it consists in identifying the 
factors that bear on the concept and 
weighing the bearing of each of 
these factors on the issues which 
arise in the activity in question. 

When we go beyond this proce- 
dure of identifying and weighing 
the bearing of factors in a practical 
problem in order to determine a 
course of action we enter on a study 
of the factors themselves. Here we 
encounter the basic sciences, each 
of which deals with a uniform body 
of experience. The controlling con- 
cepts now become the concepts of 
these sciences themselves. They are 
no different when the research is 
done because it is needed to clear up 
one of the factors in an educational 
problem from what they are when 
it is done merely in the interests of 
the science itself. 


In conclusion, educational re- 


Frank N. Freeman is Professor of Educational ‘ 
Psychology and Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of California. Re- 
ported from @ monograph written for a 
symposium on ‘The Conceptual Structure of 
Educational Research, which was held during 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the 
University of Chicago. Monograph Number 
a 55 (May, 1942), 38-47. 


search is practical research and util- 
izes practical concepts. It is not, in 
itself, a science and therefore does 
not demand the creation of new 
scientific concepts. 

Educational research starts with 
practical problems. In the investiga- 
tion of these problems it uses practi- 
cal concepts. As research 
proceeds in the analysis of its prob- 
lems, it comes on the more abstract 
and general problems of the sciences. 
Here it encounters the concepts of 
these sciences. It returns to the 
practical problem and finds the solu- 
tion by bringing this information 
to bear on the practical problem. The 
practical concept, which is the only 
distinctive concept in educational 
research, serves to define the prob- 
lem, to guide the analysis of the 
problem so as to determine the fac- 
tors which compose it, to indicate 
where basic scientific information 
should be sought, and to give frame- 
work in which the items of basic 
information may be brought into 
relation to one another in the solu- 
tion of the original problem. This is 
the function of the controlling con- 
cepts in educational research. 
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A PUPIL-MADE TEST IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Leo J. Earty 


In the Elementary School Journal 


, you like to make 


your own test in social science, 
or would you rather have the 
teacher make up a test for you?” 
was asked of pupils in a seventh- 
grade class in the Training School 
of the Western Michigan College 
of Education when they had com- 
pleted the study of a unit on Mex- 
ico. At first amazed at such a pro- 
posal, they soon showed interest 
and enthusiasm, and everyone was 
in favor of having the members of 
the class make their own test. 

On the basis of scores on a series 
of standardized achievement tests 
taken over a period of several years, 
the class was divided into four 
groups, with the eight judged most 
capable from the viewpoint of scho- 
lastic achievement placed in Group 
I; the next eight in Group II; 
and so on. Pupils in Group I were 
asked to make _ multiple-choice 
questions, for it was felt that these 
would be the most difficult to form, 
involving thought and accuracy in 
the statement of facts. Group II 
was asked to compose matching 
questions, Group III was assigned 
completion questions, while Group 
IV was detailed to prepare true- 
and-false questions—presumed to be 
the easiest for the lowest quarter 
of the class. It was suggested that 
the pupils consider subject matter 
discussed in social-science and cur- 
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rent events classes as well as that 
pertaining to Mexico and that us 
be made of notes, books, current 
materials, and maps made or used 
in class. These pupils composed 
their questions; met in committee; 
discussed, evaluated, and _ selected 
their questions for the test. They 
had been provided with an excel- 
lent socialized learning situation— 
an opportunity for cooperation of 
class and teacher, as well as a valv- 
able review period for the unit just 
completed. 

The teacher included in the test 
nine spelling words or concepts 
which counted as a part of the test 
score. In addition he selected one 
essay-type question—“In what ways 
should the United States develop 
or encourage the Good Neighbor 
policy?” The latter was to provide 
for individual differences and ad- 
just the time element involved in 
the objective tests. 

The project took five class hours 
to complete—three periods for 
preparation of the test and two tw 
write and correct it. It was inter 
esting to note the wide range of 


individual differences in the 
method of attacking the prob 
lem. The pupils in the upper 


quarter used the tenacity and judg- 
ment which proved their ability as 
superior students. Farther down the 
scale of ability, while interest was 
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present, poor work habits were in 
evidence, and application was less 
vigorous. Pupils in the lowest group 
had difficulty and had to be stim- 
ulated and helped with their task. 

In the actual taking of the test, 
however, the wide range of indi- 
vidual differences was not so notice- 
able. Some pupils of the lower 
groups surprised the teacher by 
making fairly good scores, while 
others who were expected to make 
high scores did not measure up. 

In one table of results a distribu- 
tion of pupils in original groups 
was made according to their scores. 
With 70 the highest possible score, 
64 was made. The lowest was 39 
and the median was 54.06. All the 
pupils in Group I made scores in 
the three upper intervals, while the 
pupils in Group IV scored in every 
interval except the highest. In an- 
other table pupils were regrouped 
according to scores made in the test. 
Thirteen pupils remained in their 
original grouping, nine pupils were 
classified above, and nine pupils be- 
low, their original grouping. 

The following weightings were 
used in scoring: for the true-and- 
false questions, 20; for the com- 
pletion questions, 26; for the match- 
ing questions, 7; and for the mul- 
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Leo J. Early of Dearborn, Michigan, car-“ 
ried on this experiment while a student in- 
structor at Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XLIII (Septem- 
ber, 1942), 29-32. 


tiple-choice questions, 8. In addi- 
tion, 9 points were allowed for the 
spelling words or concepts. It should 
be recognized that the pupils in 
Group I had the advantage in 
answering their multiple-choice 
questions, since they had made 
them and since they were consid- 
ered the most difficult. On the other 
hand, pupils in Groups IV and 
III, with the true-and-false and the 
completion questions, had an ad- 
vantage in receiving 20 and 26 
points in scoring. 

The comparison of the grouping 
on the basis of the test scores with 
the original groupings seems to in- 
dicate a positive and fairly high 
correlation. Assuming that proper 
weightings were used in scoring, 
it appears that the test measured 
the achievement of pupils in the re- 
lated social studies and geography 
unit fairly accurately. Similar test 
programs undertaken in the fu- 
ture should probably provide for 
the participation of all pupils in 
setting up each phase of the test. 

One of the most desirable out- 
comes of the project was the im- 
proved attitude of the pupils toward 
tests. The fact that pupils made the 
test led to decrease in the fear of 
taking tests. 
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— there has been a 
great deal of discussion about the 
value and content of an office ma- 
chines course. Occasionally, this 
course is called “clerical practice,” 
perhaps erroneously. My thought in 
reading about such a course has al- 
ways been that it includes alto- 
gether too much; attempts to cover 
too much ground. Would it not be 
wiser and more efficient to break up 
such a course into related learnings, 
such as: filing, calculating ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, secre- 
tarial practice, voice-writing ma- 
chines? 

Specialization in office practice. 
—These courses might be shorter, 
perhaps offering less credit, but 
would it not be possible to accom- 
plish a great deal more? We hear 
a lot about the schools spending too 
much time training stenographers 
and bookkeepers and not enough 
time preparing clerks, retail-store 
salesmen and employees, and ma- 
chine operators. We could do a lot 
more towards training file clerks, 
calculating machine operators, du- 
plicating machine operators, ma- 
chine transcribers, if we had intensi- 
fied courses in these subjects, 
taught by teachers who have the 
skill and know the place of each 
machine in business today. 

We have courses in filing, calcu- 
lating machines, duplicating ma- 
chines, and office practice in our 
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WHY NOT A DUPLICATING MACHINES COURSE? 
Lioyp H. Hayes 
In the Journal of Business Education 


high school. The course in dupli 
cating machines is at present in the 
making, somewhat limited in scope, 
but indications are that it will soon 
become a regular course in the 
stenographic curriculum. 

A sample of office equipment— 
In our duplicating room we have 
the following machines and equip 
ment: Two Mimeograph duplica 
tors, a Multigraph, a Multigraph 
Duplicator, a paper cutter, eight 
typewriters, a long-carriage type. 
writer, an illuminated drawing 
board, a Dictaphone transcribing 
machine, an Ediphone transcribing 
machine, and a_ standard fluid 
process duplicator. Strictly speak 
ing, the transcribing machines do 
not belong in such a room, but we 
have no course as yet in voice 
writing machines, and this seems 
the best place for the two machines 
we have. 

Students are taken, five at a 
time, from the senior (12A) type 
writing classes for a period of about 
two weeks for training in the dupli- 
cating room. This period of time 
is far too short, but plans call for 
an expansion of this course in the 
near future to a larger room witha 
longer period of time for instruc 
tion. 

Every student learns something 
about the place of voice-writing ma- 
chines in business today, and has 
the experience of typing at least 
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a few letters from both makes of 
transcribing machines. 

Training in the use and operation 
of the stencil duplicator is stressed 
because it is felt that this machine 
is in common use today. Students 
cut stencils, operate the machines, 
and clean and prepare stencils for 
fling. Work is done for teachers of 
the school so pupils get an opportu- 
nity to turn out a real job. They 
are taught to check everything 
carefully and take pride in doing a 
job well. Work must be well done 
before it is released to those order- 
ing it. At times we do duplicating 
work for persons outside the school. 

The fluid process duplicator is 
used for jobs requiring a limited 
number of copies. Pupils learn to 
operate this machine quite readily, 
and it seems to be quite simple to 
make the master copy for it. 

Duplicating as an alternate 
a pupil, especially a boy, shows par- 
ticular aptitude for this work he is 
sometimes assigned to the room 


in lieu of advanced typewriting. 


When typewriting students start 
work we run into two major difh- 
culties: lack of accuracy and ability 
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to proofread correctly, and an un- 
satisfactory stroke for making 
master copies. Students discover 
immediately that they must be ac- 
curate in their typing when they 
do this work or spend most of 
their time making corrections, 
which many times do not come 
out well. Our experience has been 
that it is very difficult for them to 
proofread and find all of the er- 
rors, so we have to teach this also. 
Few, if any, students can sit down 
immediately after instruction in 
making stencils or master copies for 
the liquid process duplicators and 
make a good master copy. They 
have not been accustomed to the 
heavy stroke which is necessary in 
this work. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to teach a new stroke for 
making stencils, and carbon master 
copies. 

Almost without exception our 
students like to do duplicating 
work. We who teach it feel that it 
does a great deal to improve a stu- 
dent’s typing ability and teaches him 
to do a job well for a real purpose. 
The work prepares students for 
actual jobs in business offices. 


Lloyd H. Hayes teaches at the High School 

of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Re- 

ported from the Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, XVIII (September, 1942), 21. 


ZZHODE ISLAND schools have abolished the 
banking program in favor of war stamp sales. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Personatitizs: Kendric N. Mar- 
shall, former president of Chevy 
Chase Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., has joined the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education to ad- 
minister the new 5 million dollar 
loan fund established by Congress 
for the aid of college students. Two 
of his assistants will be Ralph C. 
Flynt, formerly of the education di- 
vision, CCC, and Rosa Lee Wal- 
ston, formerly dean of women at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. . . . 
Robert C. Cook, professor of edu- 
cation and director of the University 
High School, has been named dean 
of the school of education of the 
University of Mississippi, succeed- 
ing F. E. Farquear who has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at the 
College of Mines and Metallurgy, 
El Paso, Texas... . M. M. Cham- 
bers, administrative assistant at the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., has been ordered 
to active duty as a First Lieutenant 
with the Army Air Forces Technical 
Training Command, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. ... Ernest A. Harding, 
deputy commissioner of education 
for the state of New Jersey, died re- 
cently... . J. H. Clement, former 
superintendent of the Independence, 
Kansas, schools, has been appointed 
high-school supervisor in the Kan- 
sas State Education Department. . . . 
Otis C. Amis of Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
has been named chairman of the 
department of education and di- 
rector of extension services of Union 
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College, Barbourville, Ky. . . , 
Charles P. Harper of the faculty of 
Glenville, West Va., State Teacher 
College has been appointed stay 
supervisor of occupational inform. 
tion and guidance. . . . Jackson R, 
Sharman, chairman of the depar. 
ment of physical health and edua 
tion, University of Alabama, has 
been named senior specialist jn 
physical fitness by the U. S. Office 
of Education to administer th 
school and college physical fitnes 
program. . . . Francis L. Drag 
assistant chief of the elementary ed 
cation division of the California 
State Department of Public Instr. 
tion, has been named director of 
teacher training and principal o 
the elementary school of Humbold 
State College, Arcata, Calif. ... 
Pliny H. Powers has been named 
director of the off-campus programs 
for the school of education of New 
York University. . . . Elisabeth 
Irwin, founder and director of th 
Little Red Schoolhouse, New York 
City, died recently. . . . Dorothy 
La Salle of the East Orange, NJ, 
public schools has been named sp- 
cialist in physical fitness for th 
U. S. Office of Education. . . 

Waldo E. Carlson, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, has been named 
to the faculty of the Duluth, Mina, 
State Teachers College. . . . Chris- 
tian O. Arndt, assistant professor 0 
education at Northwestern Un 
versity, Evanston, IIl., has been ap 
pointed specialist in Far Easter 
education by the U. S. Office of Edu 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


cation. . . . Rev. Joseph M. Egan, 
§. J. has been named president of 
Loyola University, Chicago, on the 
resignation of Rev. Samuel K. 
Wilson. . . . Philip J. Hickey is the 
new superintendent of the St. Louis, 
Mo., schools. . . . David H. Russell 
of the University of British Colum- 
bia has been appointed associate 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. . . . 
Vernon E. Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has been ap- 
pointed state director of curriculum, 
Washington State Department of 
Public Instruction. Fred B. 
Painter of the New York State 
Education Department is now as- 
sistant superintendent of the Ithaca, 
NY., schools... . . Roy W. Bixler, 
director of admissions of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has joined the 
staff of the U. S. Office of Education 
in the student war loans program. 


In order to conform with the Office 
of Defense Transportation’s policy 
of discouraging week-end travel, the 
dates of the convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators at St. Louis have been 
changed to February 26 through 
March 2. The program will be based 
on the theme, “The Role of the 
Schools in Winning the War and 
Farning the Peace.” 


Tae sum of $400,000 has been al- 
located to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau for 
administering a program for the 


care of children whose mothers are 
working in war industry. A plan has 
been drawn up to help states meet 
the needs of these children and to 
increase the services within state 
departments of education in helping 
local communities to set up pro- 
grams. Where local or state funds 
are not available to provide ade- 
quate care, requests for funds under 
the Lanham Act can be filed for 
the purpose. Local needs are certi- 
fied by the U. S. Office of Education 
to the Federal Works Agency for 
final action. There are two groups 
of children of working mothers who 
are of particular concern to the 
schools: children between two and 
four or five who need early school 
provisions such as kindergartens, 
junior primary, or nursery schools 
and children between five and four- 
teen who need an extended school 
program 10 to 12 hours in length 
every day of the week instead of the 
customary 5 or 6 hours a day, five 
days a week. 


Tue American Association of Junior 
Colleges has discontinued its annual 
convention and will hold instead six 
regional meetings during 1942-43. 
Dates of the fall meetings are listed 
in the “Dates” section on page 64 
of this issue. 


Tue Illinois Association of School 
Boards took unusual action at its 
convention last month in passing the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, the number and com- 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


plexity of the social, economic, and 
political problems facing our society 
are increasing every year, and 

“Whereas, it is, therefore, essen- 
tial that children in elementary and 
high school be taught to think 
clearly, honestly, and effectively 
about such problems, even though it 
is recognized that specific answers 
cannot now be given to all future 
problems, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Illinois Association of School Boards 
urges every member school board 
to make it entirely clear to the teach- 
ers and administrative staff of its 
school district that it favors honest 
and straightforward discussion of 
current social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems, and that teachers 
should be limited only by the suit- 
ability of the subject matter to the 
age and comprehension of the par- 
ticular children being taught.” 

Such positive action in matters of 
academic freedom is unique in 
school board annals and deserves 
hearty commendation, particularly 
in times like these. 


Tue Social Security Board has is- 
sued a statement asking the help of 
the schools in impressing on pupils 
holding jobs and therefore having 
social security account numbers that 
they safeguard their account number 
card. It is pointed out that the 
schools may teach lessons in conser- 
vation and patriotism in this matter, 
because in 1941 the Social Security 
Board had to issue 1,861,000 dupli- 
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cate cards which cost the governmen, 
half a million dollars or enough tp 
buy 555 jeeps. 


ForMatTIon of a young people’s vd. 
unteer aviation corps—Civil Air Pa 
trol Cadets—has been announced by 
the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
organization will parallel the senior 
Civil Air Patrol. Cadets will study 
navigation, meteorology, radio, and 
other aviation subjects—but not fy. 
ing. On completion of their training 
and graduation from high schod 
they will be eligible to the Civil Air 
Patrol where 18 is the minimum ag 
for flying assignments. 


Tue National Association of Se 
ondary-School Principals is organiz 
ing its membership in a discussion 
program on wartime issues in educ- 
tion. Groups are being established ia 
communities and schools to «& 
change ideas and coordinate plans of 
action. Additional information may 
be obtained from the association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


A numBeR of teaching aids in the 
form of recordings, films, pamphlets 
and radio transcripts for teaches 
of social studies, English, science, 
home economics, and mathematics 
are available from New Tools for 
Learning, Room 6333, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City, pr 
sented by the New York University 
Film Library, Public Affairs Com 
mittee, Inc., and the University of 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Chicago Round Table. A list of the 
“ols” may be obtained from the 
address above. 


TeacHer shortages may be alleviated 
through the following methods, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ben Frazier of the 
U.S. Office of Education: 

1. Increase salaries and improve 
working conditions. 

2. Keep local selective service 
boards fully informed concerning 
the employment situation with re- 
spect to men teachers of critical 
trade and industrial occupations. 

3. Canvass, register, and retain 
former teachers, and potential teach- 
efs now in preparation. 

4, Encourage more students to 
prepare for teaching. 

5. Accelerate progress of prospec- 
tive teachers through colleges. 

6. Guide students in their choice 
of majors, minors, and courses from 
fields in which surpluses exist to 
shortage fields. 

7. Liberalize teacher certification 
requirements and practices. 

8. Extend, improve, and coordi- 
nate the services of public teacher 
placement and registration offices. 


An Educational Division has been 
organized in the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the Office of War In- 
formation. It has published a List of 
U. $. War Films which is available 
on request from the Bureau in 
Washington, D. C. A list of de- 
positories is given in the pamphlet. 
Cost of obtaining the films has been 


kept to a minimum, distributors 
being permitted to make a service 
charge not to exceed 50c for the 
first subject and 25c for each addi- 
tional subject plus transportation. 


In order to furnish teachers with 
pertinent material, keyed to current 
happenings, the Council Against In- 
tolerance in America, Lincoln Build- 
ing, New York City, is launching a 
new monthly manual of education 
entitled American Unity which will, 
in addition to extensive new mate- 
rial, take the place of their manual 
for junior and senior high-school 
teachers, An American Answer to 
Intolerance. Following the same ap- 
proach which this widely-used publi- 
cation has employed in the eradica- 
tion of prejudice, the new manual 
will give specific suggestions to 
teachers in overcoming the undemo- 
cratic attitudes too frequently found 
among students. American Unity 
will be sent without charge to a 
selected list of teachers and admin- 
istrators. The list is compiled from 
the Council’s file of educators who 
have used other material, showing 
by this an interest in the problem 
of intolerance and an eagerness to 
do something about it in the class- 
room. The Council hopes to be able 
to increase the number of copies as 
the school year progresses. The 
manual contains factual material 
keyed to current events, lesson plans, 
assembly programs, and discussions 
of vital problems, This manual is 
designed to give specific help to 
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teachers in deepening the sense of November 28, Junior College 
national unity and equality among Council of the Middle States, New 
America’s children, It stresses the York City. 
contributions of men and women of 
every race, faith, and color to the Dares or THE Cominc Montns: 
upbuilding of our nation. It exposes December 1, Southern Associ 
the hate-mongers as traitors to our tion of Junior Colleges, Memphis, 
country. Tenn. 

December 2-5, American Vow 
Tue National Council of Teachers tional Association, Toledo, Ohio, 
of English has purchased the Ele- December 5, New England 
mentary English Review from Mrs. Junior College Council, Boston, 
J. L. Certain of Detroit. The change Mass, 
of ownership completes the Coun- December 26-29, Music Teach 


cil’s series of journals for elementary ers’ National Association, Cincinnati, 
school, high school, and college. The Ohio. 


new address of the Review will be December 27-29, American As 
211 West 68th St., Chicago, Illinois. sociation of Teachers of Spanish, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dates OF THE MonTH: December 28-30, National Bus- 
November 8-14, American Edu- ness Teachers Association, Detroit, 
cation Week. Michigan. 
November 26-28, National Coun- December 29-30, American Sc 
cil for Social Studies, New York ence Teachers Association, New osep 
City. York City. the 
November 26-28, National Coun- December 29-31, Modern Lan-Qhor 
cil of Teachers of English, Atlantic guage Association of America, New™reg 
City, N. J. York, N. Y. olo 
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teachers in deepening the sense of 
national unity and equality among 
America’s children. It stresses the 
contributions of men and women of 
every race, faith, and color to the 
upbuilding of our nation. It exposes 
the hate-mongers as traitors to our 
country. 


Tue National Council of Teachers 
of English has purchased the Ele- 
mentary English Review from Mrs. 
J. L. Certain of Detroit. The change 
of ownership completes the Coun- 
cil’s series of journals for elementary 
school, high school, and college. The 
new address of the Review will be 
211 West 68th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Dates OF THE MOoNnTH: 

November 8-14, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 26-28, National Coun- 
cil for Social Studies, New York 
City. 

November 26-28, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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November 28, Junior College 
Council of the Middle States, New 
York City. 


Dates OF THE Cominc Montus: 

December 1, Southern Associa 
tion of Junior Colleges, Memphi 
Tenn. 

December 2-5, American Voca 
tional Association, Toledo, Ohio, 

December 5, New 
Junior College Council, Boston 
Mass. 

December 26-29, Music Teach 
ers’ National Association, Cincinnati 
Ohio. 

December 27-29, American A 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish 
Washington, D. C. 

December 28-30, National Busi 
ness Teachers Association, 
Michigan. 

December 29-30, American Sd 
ence Teachers Association, Ne 
York City. hi 

December 29-31, Modern 
guage Association of America, Newmn 
York, N. Y. ol 
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a is a reproduction of the 
cover of the Brazilian Edition of the 
Epucation Dicest which is published 
in Portuguese under the auspices of the 
Associacao Brasileira de Educacao. The 


editor-in-chief is Thomaz Newlands 
Neto, a member of the staff of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Education, and 
his fellow editors are F. Venancio Filho, 


Paschoal Lemme, Jorge Barata, 
Moyses X. de Araujo. The Bra 
Edition is printed and distribute 
Brazil. The Epucation 
particularly honored that the Braal 
Edition has been established at th 
quest of and by leaders of educd 
in Brazil associated with its leading 
fessional organization. 
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